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Honorable  Roy  Surles 
Chairman,  Legislative  Council 
Lakeland,  Florida 

Dear  Sir: 

Submitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  your  Committee  on  Corrections, 
together  with  the  committee  recommendations  as  approved  by  the  Council 
in  November  1954. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  Honorable  Nathan 
Mayo,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  and  its  employees  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 
Without  their  help,  and  the  unstinted  cooperation  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  various  institutions  described  in  this  report,  the  task  assigned 
your  Committee  would  have  been  much  more  difficult.  We  wish  also  to 
thank  the  members  and  employees  of  the  Parole  Commission  and  the  State 
Road  Department  who  assisted  us  with  this  report.  The  Committee  is 
appreciative  of  the  consulting  service  rendered  by  James  V.  Bennett, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  contribution  of 
Marion  F.  Buford,  Research  Assistant  and  Librarian  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau,  whose  task  it  was  to  coordinate  the  information  avail- 
able and  prepare  the  final  report  of  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  S.  Moody 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Corrections 

Legislative  Council 
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SUMMARY 

Florida  operates  three  institutions  for  adult  offenders:  (1)  a  medium 
security  institution  with  a  maximum  security  unit,  (2)  a  medium  security 
prison  farm,  and  (3)  a  minimum  security  institution  for  youthful  male 
offenders.  Prison  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
license  plates,  clothing,  sheets,"  pillow  cases,  mattress  covers,  brick; 
the  processing  of  tobacco;  and  the  compounding  of  sanitary  maintenance 
supplies.  Food  items  produced  include  milk,  beef,  pork,  eggs,  poultry, 
a  variety  of  fresh  vegetables,  canned  beans  and  tomatoes,  dried  beans 
and  peas,  cane  syrup,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Hay  and  corn  are  produced 
for  livestock  and  poultry  feed.  A  saw  mill  is  operated  at  one  of  the 
institutions.  Prison  labor  is  also  used  in  institutional  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  work. 

The  State  operates  36  road  camps,  where  prisoners  are  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  State  highways,  and  three  camps  at  State  insti- 
tutions, where  prison  labor  is  used  in  farming,  maintenance,  repair,  or 
construction  work. 

A  women's  prison  is  in  the  process  .of  construction.  Plans  call  for  its 
completion  by  the  end  of  1955. 

Florida  operates  three  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders:  (1)  an 
institution  for  boys  of  both  races,  with  separate  facilities  for  each, 
(2)  an  institution  for  white  girls,  and  (3)  an  institution  for  negro 
girls.  Academic  and  vocational  training  are  emphasized  at  all  three  of 
the  institutions.  Food  items  produced  at  the  boys'  institution  include 
beef,  pork,  rabbits,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  syrup,  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables.  Poultry,  eggs  and  clothing  are  produced  at  the  girls' 
institutions. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Florida's  correctional  institu- 
tions and  camps  is  shared  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Insti- 
tutions, the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Road  Department,  and 
the  Governor. 
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Probation  and  parole  are  administered  by  the  Florida  Parole  Commission, 
and  pardons  are  granted  by  the  Pardon  Board. 

In  the  field  of  corrections,  there  is  no  central  responsibility  for 
administration  other  than  at  the  policy-making  level,  where  authority  is 
vested  in  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  are  charged  with  numerous  other 
responsibilities. 

The  average  employee  in  Florida's  correctional  institutions  and  camps  is 
49  years  of  age,  has  an  eighth  grade  education,  and  has  been  employed 
for  two  years  at  his  present  location. 

From  November,  1953,  to  November,  1954 ,  the  adult  prison  population  in 
the  State  had  increased  12.3%,  and  the  juvenile  institutional  population 
had  increased  22.7%. 

Florida's  laws  relating  to  classification  and  segregation  of  offenders 
are  inadequate  for  modern  correctional  needs. 
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FLORIDA'S  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 
SECTION  I 
GENERAL  ORGANIZATION 


The  chart  on  page  9  shows  the  organization  for  the  administration  of 
Florida's  Correctional  System.  The  Governor  and  his  cabinet  supervise 
the  prisons,  correctional  institutions,  and  industrial  schools  of  the 
State.  The  Florida  Constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  State  Prison  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.1 
It  says  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  have  supervision  of 
the  prison.2  The  Constitution  also  states  that  provision  may  be  made  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  offenders. 
The  Legislature  is  also  given  the  powers  to  establish  a  home  and  work- 
house for  common  vagrants.3 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  is  a  Constitutional 
board  composed  of  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet,  and  it  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  matters  connected  with  State  institutions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law.4 


1.  Section  2,  Article  XIII,  Florida  Constitution. 

2.  Section  26,  Article  IV,  Florida  Constitution. 
Z.  Section  2,  Article  XIII,  Florida  Constitution. 
4.  Section  17,  Article  IV,  Florida  Constitution. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  State  Prison  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  In  practice  this  in- 
cludes Glades  State  Prison  and  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution,  which 
are  treated  as  branches  of  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford.  The  State  Prison 
for  Women,  a  branch  of  the  State  Prison,  is  provided  for  by  law  but  has 
not  yet  been  activated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  required  by  law  to  keep  records  of 
descriptions  of  prisoners  and  their  conduct  and  copies  of  indictments 
and  informations  upon  which  persons  have  been  convicted  of  crime  in  the 
State.  Ke  is  required  to  report  biennially  to  the  Legislature  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  State  Prisons.  These  duties  areperf ormed  in 
the  Prison  Division  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
The  operation  of  the  Prison  Division  is  the  only  function  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  which  is  supported  by  the  General  Revenue 
Fund. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
full  accounts  of  the  disbursements,  expenses,  receipts  and  profits  of 
the  prison  and  report  them  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institu- 
tions monthly.  A  consolidated  report  is  required  at  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year. 

All  State  convicts  not  assigned  to  the  Road  Department  are  worked  only 
under  the  direct  control  of  captains  and  guards  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  any  captain  or  guard  who  he  feels 
is  not  a  fit  person    to  hold  such    a  position.      If  such  captain  or  guard 


is  working  convicts  on  the  public  roads  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sends  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Road  Department, 
or  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  in  case  an  employee  in  a  county 
camp  is  involved.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  decides  whether  the  captain 
or  guard  shall  be  retained  or  permanently  dismissed  and  barred  from  re- 
employment in  any  capacity  at  any  prison  farm  or  camp  in  the  State.  The 
remaining  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
prisons  will  be  discussed  later  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  State 
Road  Department,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  and 
the  Governor. 

THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  is  required  by  statute 
to  establish  a  State  prison  for  the  safekeeping  and  punishment  of  pris- 
oners, who  shall  be  closely  confined  and  employed  at  hard  labor.  The 
Board  may  purchase  or  lease  lands  and  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  obtain  lands  for  prison  purposes.  It  may  also  sell  detached 
parcels  of  land  belonging  to  a  prison  farm.  It  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  buildings  to  accommodate  convicts  and  to  furnish 
a  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  for  any  other  officers  of  the 
State  Prison  who  may  be  required  by  law  to  reside  constantly  within  the 
precincts  of  the  prison.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  to  be  worn 
by  officers  and  watchmen  of  the  prison.  It  determines  the  kind  and 
amount  of  clothing  which  shall  be  provided  for  prisoners  except  that  the 
Road  Department,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  selects  the  uniform  to  be  worn  by  prisoners  in  the  state 
convict  road  force.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  must  keep  a  record  of  all 
transactions  in  relation  to  the  State  Prison  and  is  required  to  transact 
all  business  relating  to  the  prison  through  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of   Agriculture..     It  prescribes  rules  and   regulations  for  the 


government  of  the  prison,  but  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  pro- 
pose such  alterations  in  the  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  think  ad- 
visable. Commutation  of  time  for  good  conduct  is  granted  state  prisoners 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions. 

The  Board  selects  the  superintendents  of  the  State  Prison  and  its 
branches.  It  may  employ  a  physician  or  physicians  and  is  required  to 
employ  a  chaplain  for  the  State  Prison.  The  Board  may  employ  whatever 
clerical  assistance  and  other  help  is  necessary.  The  Board  is  re- 
quired to  employ  four  inspectors  of  convicts,  one  from  each  of  the  four 
Congressional  Districts  as  constituted  on  June  7,   1923. 

These  inspectors  are  required  to  make  regular  inspections  of  jails  and 
prisons  and  other  places  where  prisoners  are  kept  and  worked  within 
their  respective  districts  and  to  report  on  conditions  found  therein. 
All  reports  are  made  in  quadruplicate.  One  copy  is  filed  with  the 
Governor,  one  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  one  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  where  the  inspection  is  made. 
When  the  inspection  is  of  prisoners  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Road  Department,  a  copy  is  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Road 
Department,  If  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  feels  that  the  report  of 
a  convict  inspector  indicates  that  improper  conditions  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prisoners  or  prison  camps,  he  notifies  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, who  is  required  to  investigate  immediately  and  take  steps 
to  remedy  such  conditions  if   they  are  found  to  exist. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  is  required  to  make  two 
official  visits  to  the  prison  each  year  and  may  visit  it  as  often  as  it 
thinks  proper  to  examine  into  its  concerns  and  ascertain   its  conditions. 


STATE  CONVICT  ROAD  FORCE 

The  State  Convict  Road  Force  is  composed  of  male  felons  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  State  Prison  Physician,  are  capable  of  doing  a  reason- 
able day's  work  at  manual  labor.  They  are  classified  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  by  the  physician  and  graded  as  "class  one"  convicts.  All 
other  convicts  are  graded  as  "class  two."  The  "class  one"  convicts, 
with  the  exception  of  not  more  than  fifty  who  are  kept  to  work  on  the 
prison  farm,  are  made  available  to  the  State  Road  Department  for  road 
construction  and  maintenance.  "Class  two"  convicts  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Road  Department  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  In- 
stitutions upon  the  advice  of  the  prison  physician  that  they  can  be 
used  without  detriment  to  their  well-being  or  health. 

The  State  Road  Department  is  required  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners 
made  available  to  it  and  place  them  in  camps  maintained  by  it.  The 
State  Convict  Road  Force  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Road  Department,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  The  road  force  is  cared  for  and  maintained  by 
the  State  Road  Department  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  State  Institutions.  The  Road  Department  may  employ  captains  and 
guards,  additional  assistance,  and  clerical  help,  and  make  necessary 
purchases  for  the  efficient  and  economical  employment  of  the  road  force. 

OTHER  USES  FOR  CONVICT  LABOR 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  has  some  choice  as  to 
what  kind  of  work  the  remaining  convicts  shall  do.  In  addition  to  the 
work  programs  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  prisons  and  other  state 
institutions,  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  section  of  the  report,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  enter  into  agreements  with  boards  of  county 


commissioners  for  the  use  of  state  convicts  on  county  roads;  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  for  the  use  of  state  prisoners 
in  the  improvement,  conservation,  and  reforestation  of  lands  owned  by 
the  State  and  held  by  the  Trustees;  with  the  Florida  Board  of  Forestry 
and  Parks  for  the  use  of  state  convicts  in  the  carrying  on  of  work  in 
the  development,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  state  park  system; 
and  may  permit  or  reguire  the  use  of  state  convicts  at  any  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  Florida.  The  Board  may  also  use  convicts 
for  growing  crops  on  any  state  owned  land,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  State  Road  Department  in  the  construction  of 
state  roads  by  state  convicts;  and  provided  further,  that  none  of  the 
crops,  except  sugar  cane,  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  but  shall  be 
used  in  the  various  state  institutions.  All  state  convicts  shall  be 
maintained  and  worked  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  and  shall  be  at  all  times 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions. 

COORDINATOR  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institu- 
tions in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Prison  and  its 
branches,  the  Board  has  divided  itself  into  committees  as  shown  on  the 
organization  chart.  To  assist  the  Board  in  the  many  details  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  institutions  under  its  supervision,  it  has  employed  a 
coordinator.     He  maintains  an  office  in  Tallahassee. 

PURCHASING 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  employs  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  various  institutions  under  its 
administration.  The  purchasing  agent  maintains  an  office  at  the  Florida 
State  Hospital  in  Chattahoochee. 
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JUVENILE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  has  supervision  over 
the  management  and  affairs  of  the  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  may  designate  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  to  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  However, 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  and  duties  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  required  to  act  in  conjunction  with  and  at  all  times  subject 
to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions.  When  not  provided  by  statute,  the  Board  makes  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  by-laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
schools. 

At  present  there  are  three  institutions,  the  Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Marianna;  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Ocala;  and 
the  Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution  for  negro  girls,  near 
Ocala.  The  school  for  boys  provides  separate  facilities  for  white  and 
negro  offenders.  The  school  for  girls,  located  in  Ocala,  is  used  for 
white  girls.  The  superintendents  of  the  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions.  The  statutes  require  that  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  boys  be  a  man  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  girls  be 
a  woman.  At  present,  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  girls  in 
Ocala  is  also  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  school  for  negro  girls  at 
Forest  Hill,  which  is  nearby.  All  teachers  or  employees  of  the  juvenile 
institutions,  other  than  the  superintendents,  are  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions. 

Boys  over  ten  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  committed  to  the 
Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  girls  over  ten  and  under  twenty- 
one  may  be  committed  to  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Boys 


are  required  to  be  released  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  release  of  girls  at  a  particular  age. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  may  refuse  to  receive 
boys  sentenced  to  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  when  it  deems 
it  inexpedient  to  receive  them,  or  it  may  refuse  to  continue  to  keep 
them  when  they  are  found  to  be  incorrigible  or  their  continuance  in  the 
school  is  deemed  injurious  to  its  management  and  discipline.  There  is 
no  similar  law  for  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

SECURITY  UNITS 

All  institutions  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Insti- 
tutions for  youthful  male  state  prisoners  may  be  designated  by  the  Board 
as  Security  Units  of  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  When  an 
inmate  of  the  school  is  found  to  be  incorrigible  or  his  continuance 
there  is  deemed  injurious  to  its  management  and  discipline,  the  Board 
may,  in  its  discretion,  transfer  him  to  any  one  of  the  Security  Units. 
The  Board  has  the  discretionary  power  to  transfer  him  from  one  unit  to 
another  or  back  to  the  school  at  Marianna.  The  Board  may  confer  upon 
the  superintendent  the  discretionary  authority  to  make  these  transfers 
under  rules  it  may  prescribe.  A  similar  provision  is  made  for  Security 
Units  of  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  law  provides  that 
the  above  procedure  shall  not  impair  the  authority  granted  by  law  to 
subject  to  any  alternative  punishment,  designated  in  the  sentence  imposed, 
any  inmate  of  either  school  in  case  he  or  she  is  found  to  be  incorrigible 
or  incapable  of  reformation. 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  has  been  designated  as  a  Security 
Unit  for  white  boys,  but  no  institution  has  been  designated  asaSecurity 
Unit  for  girls. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  PROGRAMS  OF  FLORIDA'S  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Florida  operates  three  institutions  primarily  for  adult  offenders  and 
three  for  juvenile  offenders.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  36  road 
camps  in  the  State  where  prisoners  are  maintained  and  worked.  Also, 
there  are  three  prison  camps  where  prisoners  are  engaged  in  maintenance, 
construction,  and  farming  activities  in  connection  with  the  Florida  Farm 
Colony,  the  Florida  State  Hospital,  and  the  Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 


FLORIDA  STATE  PRISON  AT  RAIFORD 

Historical  Development 

The  Constitution  of  1885  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  State  prison,  and  the  Legislature  in  1889  gave  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  State  Institutions  the  duty  of  establishing  a  State  prison 
for  the  safekeeping  and  punishment  of  prisoners.  This  law  provided  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  closely  confined  and  employed  at  hard  labor.  It 
was  not  until  1913  that  the  State  Prison  Farm  was  set  up  on  lands  which 
had  been  purchased  for  that  purpose  in  1909  and  1911. 

The  State  Prison  at  Raiford  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  Florida's  three 
institutions  for  convicted  felons,  and  it  serves  as  a  reception  center 
for  all  such  offenders.  The  prison  has  facilities  for  both  male  and 
female,  white  and  negro  inmates.  On  June  30,  1954>  there  were  1,881  in- 
mates confined  there,  around  61%  of  whom  were  white  men.  Diagrams  of 
the  prison  showing  its  various  units  and  facilities  appear  on  pages  12 
and  13. 

Organization 

The  organization  chart  on  page  11  was  prepared  from  information  obtained 
from  questionnaires  completed  by  employees  of  the  prison  and  from  its 
superintendent.  The  superintendent's  two  chief  assistants  are  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  the  business  manager.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendent is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  custodial  personnel, 
medical  and  dental  personnel,  those  employees  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  food,  those  who  furnish  electricity,  heat  and  telephone 
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services  to  the  institution,  those  who  operate  the  identification  and 
classification  departments,  and  those  who  transport  prisoners  when  neces- 
sary. He  also  supervises  the  educational  director,  the  postmaster,  a 
carpenter  foreman,  and  a  paint  shop  foreman.  The  business  manager  super- 
vises the  accounting,  general  supply,  and  financial  operations  of  the 
prison.  He  also  supervises  the  farming  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
institution,  ihe  assistant  superintendent  and  the  business  manager 
share  the  supervision  of  two  employees.  One  of  them  is  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  construction,  plumbing,  the  garage,  metal  shop,  sawmill,  and 
block  plant;  and  the  other  is  the  clothing  supervisor,  laundry  manager, 
and  athletic  director.  22  employees  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
assistant  superintendent,  15  are  directly  responsible  to  the  business 
manager,  and  2  are  directly  responsible  to  both  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  the  business  manager.  Due  to  the  variety  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  employees  supervised,  it  is  doubtful  if  proper  super- 
vision or  control  can  be  exercised  by  either  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent or  the  business  manager. 

Industrial  Program 

The  Legislature  in  1925  gave  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Insti- 
tutions permission  to  maintain  such  industrial  plants  at  theprisonas  it 
determined  could  be  conducted  and  maintained  in  a  manner  profitable  to 
the  State  and  of  benefit  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  The  law 
prohibited  the  use  in  the  industrial  plants  of  able-bodied  convicts  who 
might  be  subject  to  work  and  labor  by  the  State  Road  Department.  In  1951 
the  Legislature  created  the  State  Prison  Industrial  Trust  Fund  of  $250,000 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material  for  manufacture  in  the  plants 
which  had  been  authorized  or  might  in  the  future  be  authorized  for  the 
prison  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions.  It  also 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  all  income,  receipts,  earnings  and 
profits  received  from  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  plants. 
However,  the  law  provided  that  at  the  end  of  each  biennium  all  sums  in 
excess  of  $250,000  remaining  in  the  fund  should  revert  to  the  General 
Revenue  Fund.  The  Legislature  in  1953  amended  the  law  tc  allow  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  purchase  of  other  supplies, 
repairs  to  machinery  and  additional  needed  equipment  and  machinery  nec- 
essary and  proper  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  products  in  the 
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industrial  plants  at  the  State  Prison  whenever  authorized  and  approved 
in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions. 

Activities  at  the  prison  which  are  financed  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Fund 
are  the  tag  plant,  where  the  State's  automobile  license  plates  are  manu- 
factured; the  garment  factory,  where  clothing,  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
mattress  covers  are  manufactured  for  prisoners  and  inmates  of  other  State 
institutions;  the  tobacco  factory,  where  tobacco  is  processed  for  pris- 
oners and  inmates  of  other  State  institutions;  and  the  beef  production 
industry  which  supplies  beef  for  use  in  prisons  and  other  State  insti- 
tutions. Prison  records  show  sales  to  State  agencies  and  institutions 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  were  as  follows: 


Garments  (103,671): 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  $  1,077.91 

Florida  Farm  Colony  26,407.16 

Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls  215.14 

•  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  7,776.05 

Florida  State  Hospital  -  Arcadia  22,328.67 

Florida  State  Hospital  -  Chattahoochee  67,763.48 

Glades  State  Prison  Farm  9,292.00 

State  Road  Department  11,836.81    $146,697.22 


Tobacco  (92,852  lbs.): 

Florida  Farm  Colony  $    742.56   . 

Florida  State  Hospital  -  Arcadia  4,581.60 

Florida  State  Hospital  -  Chattahoochee  33,639.44 

Glades  State  Prison  Farm  1,011.38 

State  Road  Department  13,679.94    $  53,654.92 

Auto  Tags  (1,776,461): 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Florida  Railroad  &  Public  Utilities  Comm. 
Military  Department 

Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 
Beef  (276,623  lbs.): 

Total  Value 
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$           17.75 

5,467.26 

62.50 

128,454.10 

$134,001.61 

$    49,319.67 

$383,673.42 

During  this  same  period  of  time  prison  records  indicate  that  these  in- 
dustries produced  for  use  at  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford  the  following: 

Garments  33,539  $25,777.33 

Tobacco  35,210   lbs.  12,393.10 

Beef  180,970  lbs.  22,467.09 

Total  Value  $60,637.52 

Other  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  activities  mentioned  above,  prison  labor 
is  used  in  the  prison  dairy,  in  the  poultry  and  swine  production  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  vegetable  and  general  farming  operations.  The  educa- 
tional director  uses  inmate  teachers,  and  the  chaplain  uses  inmates  to 
assist  him.  Quite  a  few  inmates  are  employed  in  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food,  in  construction  and  general  maintenance  work,  in  the 
saw  mill,  carpenter  shop,  mattress  factory,  and  in  the  laundry  and 
clothing  departments.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  operating  department 
in  which  there  are  no  inmates  employed.  Also,  some  of  the  prisoners  are 
servants  in  the  homes  of  institutional  employees.  Records  of  the  State 
Prison  show  that  the  dairy,  farm,  and  saw  mill  produced  the  following 
for  use  in  the  prison  during  the  fiscal  year  1953-5^: 

Milk  61,803   gals.*  $4-2,026.47* 


Pork 

163,480   lbs. 

37,055.71 

Eggs 

35,783   doz. 

17, 891.57 

Poultry 

10,602   lbs. 

3,965.61 

Produce 

257,877  lbs. 

12,588.56 

Hay 

794  tons 

39,406.50 

Lumber 

150,051  bd.    ft. 

11,253.80 

Total  Value 

$164,  188.22 

*     These     figures     include    6,320    gal  ions    of  milk    valued    at   $4.  297.  90    sold 
to    emp I oyees    of    the    jj'a/ff    Prison. 

There  are  about  250  prisoners  who  cannot  be  assigned  to  regular  work 
squads  due  to  physical  disabilities.   The  prisoners  are  assigned  to  what 
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is  called  the  "grist  mill"  where  they  perform  odd  jobs  such  as  shelling 
peas  and  corn. 

Some  regular  work  squads  are  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  inmates  employed  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  prison  at  Raiford  serves  as  a  reception 
center  for  all  convicted  felons.  There  the  Classification  Board  decides 
whether  a  prisoner  is  to  remain  at  Raiford  or  be  sent  to  the  Apalachee 
Correctional  Institution,  the  Glades  State  Prison  Farm,  to  a  road  camp, 
or  to  one  of  the  prison  camps  located  at  one  of  the  other  State  insti- 
tutions. The  membership  of  the  Classification  Board  is  indicated  with 
asterisks  on  the  organization  chart  on  page  11  . 

Purchases  From  Other  Institutions 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  the  records  of  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford 
show  there  were  purchased  from  other  State  institutions  items  valued  at 
$19,282.15.  A  breakdown  of  these  purchases  is  as  follows: 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution 


Cleaning  Materials 
Common  Brick 


$5,  183.60 
1,745.55 


$    6,929.  15 


Glades    State  Prison   Farm 

Dehydrated    and  Canned  Vegetables 


10,905.00 


School    for   the  Deaf    and  Blind 
fcjops    and  Brooms 


1,358.00 


Florida  State  Hospital 
Caskets 

Total   Value 


c  . 


90.00 
$19,282.  15 
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Canteen 

A  canteen  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  inmates  and  employees  at  the 
State  Prison,  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  gross  sales 
of  the  canteen  amounted  to  $119,661.05.  Kitchen,  barber  shop,  and  coffee 
sales  amounted  to  $22,376.41.  The  sales  produced  a  profit  of  $30,777.24 
for  the  year.  Surplus  in  the  Canteen  Fund  amounted  to  $61,575.85  on 
June  30,  1954*  Present  plans  are  that  this  surplus  will  be  used  even- 
tually to  build  an  athletic  building  for  the  inmates.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54  canteen  funds  amounting  to  $30,486.21  were  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  inmates  and  employees.  Major  expenditures  from  the  Fund  were 
$15,765.88  for  athletics,  $4,285.30  for  care  of  prisoners,  $1,530.39  for 
educational  purposes,  $2,520.11  for  employees'  insurance,  $3,251.28  for 
equipment,  and  $1,045.38  for  maintenance  of  the  theater. 

Drug  Addicts 

Chapter  397,  Florida  Statutes,  1953  >  provides  for  the  commitment  of  drug 
addicts  to  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  treatment.  However,  this  law, 
which  was  passed  in  1925,  has  never  been  put  into  effect. 

Another  law  passed  in  1933,  relating  to  drug  addicts,  was  amended  in 
1947  to  require  the  commitment  of  such  addicts  to  the  hospital  of  the 
State  Prison  to  take  and  continue  treatment  of  such  addiction  until 
cured  or  free  of  the  habit  of  using  narcotic  drugs. 

The  law  further  provides  that  treatment  shall  be  designed  to  rehabilitate 
and  restore  drug  addicts  to  mental  and  physical  health  and  that  persons 
committed  for  treatment  shall  be  classified  by  the  hospital  of  the  State 
Prison  as  "narcotic  patients." 

The  law  also  gives  the  superintendent  full  supervision  and  authority 
over  these  patients  including  the  right  to  confine  them.  He  is  required 
to  male  monthly  reports  to  the  court  which  committed  each  patient  and  to 
the  St  Ate  Board  of  Health  as  to  the  effect  and  progress  of  treatment  on 
all  patients  at  the  prison. 

The  superintendent,  the  chief  physician  of  the  prison  hospital,  and  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are  required  to  make  s'vcb  rules  and 
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regulations  as  they  deem  best  and  necessary  for  the  treatment  and  dis- 
cipline of  narcotic  patients. 

All  addicts  must  be  held  for  treatment  until  they  are  discharged  by  the 
court  committing  them.  However,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Prison 
and  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  a  written  report  to  the  committing  court  when  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical condition  of  a  patient  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  discharge. 

The  committing  court  may  make  an  order  releasing  a  patient,  either 
finally  or  conditionally,  when  it  has  determined  what  action  will  best 
serve  the  public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

A  patient  may  be  committed  by  a  circuit  judge  either  when  found  by  him 
to  be  a  drug  addict  based  on  affidavits  and  hearings  or  when  a  patient 
makes  application  for  treatment  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  duly 
licensed  physician  or  health  officer.  All  patients,  however,  are  dis- 
charged in  the  same  manner. 

Since  the  1947  law  was  passed,  73  persons  have  been  committed  to  the 
prison  hospital  for  treatment.  On  November  3,  19S4,  there  were  11  nar- 
cotic patients  at  the  State  Prison.  The  average  patient  is  discharged 
after  having  been  confined  for  a  period  of  three  to  four  months.  There 
are  no  facilities  at  Raiford  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  other 
than  the  operation  of  an  inadequate  prison  hospital. 

Costs  of  Operation 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner 
for  one  day  at  the  State  Prison  was  $1.43-  This  figure  excludes  capital 
outlay  costs  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  items  produced  or  manufactured 
at  the  prison. 
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•  GLADES  STATE  PRISON  FARM  (BELLE  GLADE) 

Historical  Development 

The  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  began  operation  in  1932  as  a  farm  camp 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Raiford,  and  it  was  called  Florida  State  Farm  No.  2.  Its  purpose  was  to 
grow  fresh  vegetables  for  all  the  State  institutions  and  road  camps.  It 
was  given  a  separate  appropriation  in  194-7  and  began  operation  as  a 
separate  institution  on  July  1  of  that  year.  A  long  range  building  pro- 
gram was  begun  at  that  time  and  the  plans  adopted  then  should  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1,  1955.  The  modern  red  brick  buildings  are  being  con- 
structed with  inmate  labor.  The  land  on  which  the  prison  is  located  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane,  beans,  Irish  potatoes, 
and  tomatoes.  The  prison  also  operates  two  ranches,  one  at  Clewiston 
and  one  at  Arcadia. 

Male  prisoners  of  both  races  may  be  sent  to  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  by 
the  Classification  Board  at  Raiford.  On  June  30,  1954,  there  were  269 
inmates  confined  there,  almost  86%  of  whom  were  negroes.  The  facilities 
of  the  prison  are  shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  22. 

Or  ionization 

Information  concerning  the  organization  and  operation  of  Glades  State 
Prison  Farm  was  obtained  from  its  superintendent  and  from  questionnaires 
completed  by  the  employees  of  the  institution.  The  organization  chart 
on  page  21  shows  that  there  are  ten  employees  directly  responsible  to 
the  superintendent.  Five  of  these  supervise  the  remaining  28  employees, 
20  of  whom  are  guards  under  the  supervision  of  the  captain  of  guards. 
The  organization  is  primarily  on  a  functional  basis  with  a  department 
head  in  charge  of  each  of  the  major  functions  carried  on  at  the  prison. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  comparatively  small,  it 
is  necessary  for  some  of  the  department  heads  to  supervise  more  than  one 
function.  The  construction  engineer  is  also  in  charge  of  maintenance 
and  repairs.  The  engineer-sugar  maker  also  supervises  the  operation  of 
the  canning  plant.  The  steward,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  kitchen 
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and  dining  rooms,  is  in  charge  of  the  clothing  room  and  commissary.  The 
herdsman  supervises  the  operation  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  the  slaughter 
of  beef  and  pork  and  the  maintenance  and  management  of  pastures.  There 
is  a  foreman  in  charge  of  each  of  the  ranches  operated  by  the  prison. 

Proiram 

The  original  program  of  growing  fresh  vegetables  has  been  expanded 
through  the  years  and  now  includes  several  farming  and  allied  activities 
which  are  carried  on  with  inmate  labor  at  this  institution.  Tomatoes 
and  green  beans  grown  there  are  canned  in  the  prison  cannery.  Sugar  and 
syrup  are  made  from  sugar  cane  grown  on  the  farm  property.  Dried  beans, 
beef,  pork,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs  are  also  produced.  Blackstrap 
molasses,  a  by-product  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  corn  and  hay  produced 
on  the  farm  are  used  to  feed  the  poultry  and  livestock.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1953-54  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  produced  the  following  items 
for  sale  to  other  State  institutions: 


Cane  Syrup 

Canned  Tomatoes 

Canned  Green  Beans 

Dry  Kidney  Beans 

Dry  Navy  Beans 

Dry  Great  Northern  Beans 

Dry  Black  Eye  Peas 

Dry  Pinto  Beans 

Brown  Sugar 

White  Sugar 


25,  194  gallons 

44,  926  gallons 

46,747  gallons 

11,  7  00  pounds 

26,500  pounds 

40, 200  pounds 

14,  000  pounds 

3  2,  80  0  pounds 

155,000  pounds 

7  8,600  pounds 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  prison  produced  the  following  items  for 
its  own  use: 


Field  Corn 

Molasses 

Milk 

Fggs 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

Beef  (dressed  weight) 

Pork  (dressed  weight) 

Hay 


15,000  bushels 
35,000  gallons 
36,  500   gallons 

7,800  dozen 

1,000 
400 
19, 703   pounds 
21,  60  1   pounds 

8,000  bales 
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Many  kinds  of  fresh  garden  vegetables  are  grown  each  year  from  October 
through  May  for  consumption  at  the  prison. 

Inmate  labor  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food.  The 
business  manager  has  one  inmate  assistant,  and  some  of  the  employees 
have  inmate  servants. 

The  building  program  has  given  some  of  the  inmates  an  opportunity  to 
learn  bricklaying,  carpentry,  plastering,  pipe  fitting,  and  other  build- 
ing trades. 

Although  the  prison  at  Belle  Glade  does  not  have  the  problem  of  idleness 
among  the  inmates,  which  is  found  at  Raiford,  it  does  have  the  problem 
of  getting  and  keeping  well-qualified  guards  for  the  prisoners.  Due  to 
the  location  of  the  institution,  the  labor  market  is  very  limited,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  turnover  in  guard  personnel. 

Purchases  from  Other  Institutions 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  the  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  purchased 
from  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford  tobacco  valued  at  $2,697.24  and  cloth- 
ing valued  at  $7 ,953 .83.  During  the  same  year  it  obtained  from  Apalachee 
Correctional  Institution  sanitary  supplies  valued  at  $3,438.20. 

Canteen 

A  canteen  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  Proceeds  from  its 
operation  are  deposited  in  a  local  bank  each  week.  Profits  are  used  to 
purchase  athletic  equipment  and  to  provide  amusement  and  entertainment 
for  the  prisoners.  On  August  16,  1954,  the  canteen  fund  had  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $7,640.00. 

Costs  of  Operation 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner 

per  day  was  $3.15.  This  does  not  include  capital  outlay  costs  and  does 

not  deduct  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  items  produced  at  the  prison 

farm. 
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APALACHEE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION 

Historical  Development 

The  forerunner  of  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  was  the  boys'  seg- 
regation camp.  In  1934  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions 
saw  the  need  for  segregating  young  white  first  offenders  from  the  more 
hardened  criminals  and  set  up  the  segregation  camp  at  the  State  Hospital 
in  Chattahoochee.  After  several  years  it  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  separate  institution  for  young  male  offenders,  and  plans  for  Apa- 
lachee Correctional  Institution  were  made.  Money  was  appropriated  in 
1947  to  build  the  first  buildings  at  a  site  in  Jackson  County  near 
Chattahoochee.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  on  March  1,  1949,  and  the 
first  10  inmates  arrived  November  28,  1949  • 

The  program  at  Apalachee  is  designed  for  youthful  white  male  offenders 
who  appear  to  be  amenable  to  rehabilitation.  The  Classification  Board 
at  the  State  Prison  selects  those  who  are  to  be  sent  to  Apalachee.  This 
institution  has  been  designated  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions  as  a  security  unit  for  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  and  the  board  may  transfer  boys  from  the  school  to  Apalachee  when 
they  are  found  to  be  incorrigible  or  when  their  continuance  at  the  school 
is  deemed  injurious  to  its  management  and  discipline.  On  June  30,  1954, 
there  were  146  inmates  at  the  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution.  A 
diagram  of  the  institution  showing  its  various  facilities  is  on  page  27  . 

Organization 

The  organization  chart  on  page  26  was  prepared  from  information  con- 
tained in  questionnaires  completed  by  employees  of  the  institution,  and 
it  was  verified  by  the  superintendent.  There  are  eight  departments,  the 
heads  of  which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent.  Six  of 
these  department  heads  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  two  or 
more  employees  in  each  of  their  departments  as  shown  on  the  chart.  The 
departments  are  set  up  on  a  functional  basis  to  perform  the  work  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  institution  operating.  However,  the  operating  depart- 
ments also  have  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  institution. 
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Program 

The  program  at  Apalachee  is  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  inmates  in 

order  to  make  them  better  able  to  make  a  successful  return  to  society. 

Inmate  counseling  is  carried  on  by  the  eight  correctional  officers  in 
addition  to  their  custodial  duties. 

The  director  of  education  supervises  academic  training  in  his  own  depart- 
ment and  has  the  additional  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  vocation- 
al training  which  is  carried  on  throughout  the  other  departments.  The 
operating  departments  of  the  institution  also  provide  opportunities  for 
on-the-job  training  of  the  inmates  in  a  variety  of  vocations. 

The  finance  and  supply  department  trains  inmates  to  perform  the  various 
functions  of  that  department,  including  purchasing,  receiving,  keeping 
inventories,  shipping,  operating  the  canteen,  bookkeeping,  accounting, 
typing,  banking,  and  operating  business  machines. 

The  engineering  department  provides  training  in  diesel  operation,  steam 
generation,  steam  fitting,  electrical  work,  welding,  auto  mechanics, 
machine  shop  work,  and  plumbing.  This  department  generated  958,879  kil- 
owatt hours  of  electricity  during  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  of  which 
378,751  kilowatt  hours  were  sold  to  Florida  State  Hospital. 

The  culinary  department  trains  inmates  to  be  cooks,  bakers,  and  butchers. 
The  training  includes  cooking,  baking,  sanitation,  food  storage,  meat 
cutting,  catering,  and  pest  control. 

The  horticulture  department,  which  has  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  the  beautif ication  program  at  the  institution,  also 
trains  inmates  in  the  use  of  grasses  and  ornamentals,  and  in  general 
nursery  work.  The  head  of  this  department  at  present  also  trains  inmates 
in  the  growing  of  truck  crops  and  in  poultry  production.  52,590  pounds 
of  vegetables  were  produced  and  consumed  by  the  institution  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953-54.  Poultry  production  is  a  growing  industry.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  the  institution  was  furnish- 
ing the  Florida  State  Hosp-ital  with  570  live  birds  per  week.  The  insti- 
tution expects  to  be  able  to  supply  the  hospital  with  1,500  processed 
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birds  per  week  by  the  latter  part  of  October,  1954,  when  the  installation 
of  a  processing  plant  has  been  completed. 

The  construction  department  provides  training  in  its  many  functions. 
These  include  masonry  and  concrete  work,  tile  setting,  plastering,  car- 
pentry, painting,  glazing,  floor  finishing,  roofing,  cabinet  making,  and 
sheet  metal  work.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  construction  program 
at  Apalachee,  this  department  has  constructed  several  buildings  at  the 
Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  has  done  the  brick  work  on  steam 
tunnels  and  other  projects  at  the  Florida  State  Hospital.  The  depart- 
ment is  currently  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  commissary  building, 
warehouse,  and  an  addition  to  a  dormitory  at  the  State  Hospital.  Appro- 
priations for  these  buildings  amounted  to  $246,500,  and  the  lowest  com- 
bined bid  submitted  was  $265,895.  Of  the  separate  bids  submitted,  the 
lowest  bid  on  only  one  of  the  buildings  was  within  the  appropriated 
amount.  The  Construction  Division  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions  then  agreed  with  the  superintendent  of  Apalachee 
Correctional  Institution  that  the  construction  would  be  done  by  the  con- 
struction department  of  Apalachee  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $223,153* 

The  brick  plant  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  inmates  to  learn  how 
to  manufacture  brick,  including  brick  setting,  brick  curing,  and  trans- 
portation and  delivery  of  bricks.  During  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  there 
were  2,765,500  bricks  produced  at  the  institution,  2,286,875  of  which 
were  sold  to  other  institutions. 

A  young  but  growing  industry  at  the  institution  is  the  compounding  of 
sanitary  maintenance,  dishwashing,  and  laundry  supplies,  such  as  deter- 
gents, cleansers,  polishes,  deodorants,  bleaches,  disinfectants,  and 
insecticides.  During  the  1953-54  fiscal  year  525,000  pounds  of  sanitary 
maintenance  supplies,  both  liquids  and  powders,  were  produced.  During 
this  fiscal  year,  529,000  pounds  of  these  supplies  were  purchased  by 
other  State  institutions. 

Purchases  from  Other  Institutions 

Records  of  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  show  the  following  ex- 
changes of  services  and  purchases  during  the  fiscal  year  1953-54. 
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$36,513.13  was  paid  to  the  Florida  State  Hospital  for  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices, supplies,  and  food  products;  $1,906.92  was  paid  to  the  Florida 
State  Prison  for  clothing  and  file  jackets;  and  $376.00  was  paid  to 
Florida  State  University  for  milk. 

In  exchange  for  laying  130,000  brick  at  Florida  State  Hospital  at  a  rate 
of  $10.00  per  thousand,  the  institution  received  an  equal  value  in 
lumber  from  Florida  State  Hospital  valued  at  $60.00  per  thousand  board 
feet. 

In  exchange  for  services  rendered  in  the  construction  of  six  staff  resi- 
dences at  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  institution  re- 
ceived material  valued  at  approximately  $8,500  for  the  construction  of  a 
duplex  apartment. 

Canteen 

A  canteen  is  operated  at  the  institution,  and  the  profits  therefrom  are 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  Recreational  activities  and  the 
music  program  are  financed  from  canteen  funds.  On  July  4  and  Thanks- 
giving, canteen  tickets  are  given  as  prizes  at  field  day  activities. 

Costs  of  Operation 

For  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner 

per  day  was  $3.91.  This  figure  does  not  include  any  capital  outlay  costs 

and  does  not  deduct  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  items  produced  at  the 

institution. 
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.    ROAD  CAMPS  ;■:, 

A  brief  summary  of  the  laws  governing  the  State  Convict  Road  Force 
appears  on  page  5  of   this, report. 

The  State  Road  Department  operates  36  camps  (18  for  white  and  18  for 
negro  inmates). in  the  State.  Convicts  are  maintained  at  the  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and^  maintaining  State  highways.  Their  work 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  general  maintenance  of  roads,  although 
it  is  permissible  to  use  convict  labor  for  the  construction  of  State 
highways  other  than  Federal-aid  projects.  The  map  on  page  32  shows  the 
location  of  each  road  camp  and  whether  it  is  a  white  or  negro  camp. 
There  are  8  camps  located  indH strict  5,  and  there  are  7  located  in  each 
of   the  other  four  road  districts. 

Prison  Camp  Facilities 

The  State  Road  Department  owns  33  of  the  sites  on  which  the  road  camps 
are  located.  It  has  leased  50  acres  for  the  Noma  Camp,  40  acres  for  the 
Zephyrhills  Camp,  and  40.2  acres  for  the  Brooksville  Camp.  The  areas  of 
the  camps  owned  by  the  Road  Department  range  in  size  from  5.8  acres  to 
87  acres,   the  median  area  being  20  acres. 

All  ofOthe  camps  are- permanent;  however,  there  are  two  types  of  camps. 
There  are  24  camps  of  frame  construction  all  having  a  prison  yard  in 
front  of  the  prison  barracks  except  the  camp  at  Perry,  which  has  a  yard 
behind  the  barracks.  These  camps  are  from  8  to  21  years  old,  with  the 
average  camp  being  18  years  old.  Negro  prisoners  occupy  16  of  these 
camps,  and  white  prisoners  are  in  the  remaining  8.  There  are  12  camps 
of  a  newer  type,  half  of  vchich  are  of  masonry  construction  and  the  other 
half  of  metal  construction.  These  camps,  unlike  the  older  type,  have 
most  facilities  under  one  roof  and  a  prison  yard  behind  the  barracks 
except  the  Bartow  Camp,  which  has  the  yard  in  front.  These  newer  type 
camps  are  from  1  to  6  years  old,  the  average  being  3  years  old.  White 
prisoners  are  kept  in  10  of  these  camps  and  negro  prisoners  in  the  re- 
maining 2. 
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32  DeFuniak  Springs 

34  Oviedo 

35  Floral  City 

36  Perry 

37  Panama  City 

38  Tallahassee 

39  Cocoa 
4.0  Bronson 

41  Moore  Haven 

42  Loxahatchee 

43  Bartow 

44  Arcadia 

45  Deland 

46  Pensacola 

47  St.  Augustine 

48  Tavares 

49  Pompano  Beach 

50  Ft.  Pierce 


50  Camp  Designation  Numbers  (36  camps) 
O    White  (18  camps) 
O  Negro  (18  camps) 
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The  camps  are  of  three  sizes.  Two  of  them  have  an  inmate  capacity  of  40 
each;  19  have  a  capacity  of  45  each;  and  15  have  a  capacity  of  50  inmates 
each.  xne  negro  camps  have  a  combined  capacity  of  810,  and  the  white 
camps  a  capacity  of  875,  making  a  total  capacity  of  1,685  inmates.  Records 
of  the  Road  Department  indicate  that  the  average  number  of  inmates  per 
camp  is  44,  while  the  average  number  kept  at  all  the  camps  is  1,588,  or 
727  negro  prisoners  and  861  white  prisoners.  There  are  15  camps  whose 
average  number  of  inmates  is  equal  to  their  capacity.  The  camps  at 
Perry  and  Bronson  have  a  capacity  of  45  inmates  each,  but  the  average 
number  of  inmates  at  each  is  50.  The* remaining  19  camps  have  an  average 
number  of  inmates  which  is  less  than  their  capacity. 

Recreational  facilities  vary  from  camp  to  camp.  All  of  the  camps  have 
television  sets,  and  half  of  them  have  radios.  Two  of  the  camps  provide 
no  facilities  for  recreation  except  television;  however,  most  of  the 
camps  are  equipped  for  one  or  more  team  sports  such  as  basketball,  soft- 
ball,  and  volley  ball;  and  some  are  equipped  for  individual  sports  such 
as  boxing,   ping  pong,    and  shuf fleboard. 

As  of  November,  1.954',  the  Road  Department  was  in  the  process  of  install- 
ing intercommunication  systems  and  time  clocks  in  all  road  camps.  The 
time  clocks  will  have  two  key  stations,  one  indoors  and  one  outdoors, 
which  will  be  punched  alternately  every  half  hour  throughout  the  night. 


Costs  of  Operation 

Costs  of  operation  vary  greatly  from  camp  to  camp.  The  report  of  the 
State  Auditing  Department  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31, 
1953,  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  camps  was  $2, 183 > 198.84. 
The  average  cost  per  convict  per  day  ranged  from  $2.98  at  the  Homestead 
Camp  to  $4.94  at  the  Big  Pine  Key  Camp,  the  average  of  all  camps  being 
$3.92.  The  average  raw  food  cost  per  meal  ranged  from  24<fr  at  the  Lake 
City  Camp  to  43<t  at  the  Moore  Haven  Camp,  with  an  average  of  33<fr  per 
meal  at  all  camps.  The  average  cost  of  supervising  and  guarding  a  con- 
vict for  one  day  ranged  from  $1.16  at  the  Panama  City  Camp  to  Si. 74  at 
the  Big  Pine  Key  Camp,    the  average  for  all  camps  being  $1.45. 
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The  auditor  who  prepared  the  report  gave  possible  reasons  for  cost  vari- 
ances as  follows: 

1.  Camp  grown  meats  and  vegetables  were  not  valued  and  added  to 

cost  of  raw  food  consumed. 

2.  Buying  practices  may  differ  between  camps. 

3.  Improper  preparation  and  food  handling  may  cause  unnecessary 

food  spoilage  and  waste. 

4.  Poor  menu  programs. 

5.  Quality  and  quantity  of  food  servings  may  vary  from  camp  to 

camp. 

6.  Misappropriation  of  food,    clothing,    gasoline,    etc. 

7.  Mismanagement  of  individual  camps. 

An  analysis  of  camp  meal  reports  for  1953  shows  that  there  were  1,675,350 
meals  served  to  convicts,  336,125  to  camp  employees,  and  389,133  to 
truck  drivers  and  maintenance  foremen  who  transport  and  direct  the  work 
of  the  prisoners  on  the  roads.  The  truck  drivers  and  foremen  received 
meals  valued  at  35^  each  as  additional  nontaxable  compensation  in  lieu 
of  wages.  The  cost  of  these  meals  was  allocated  to  jobs  on  which  field 
employees  worked.  However,  19.3  per  cent  of  the  meals  served  to  field, 
employees  were  not  charged  to  any  particular  jobs  during  the  period,  and 
records  did  not  indicate  the  reason  for   this  discrepancy. 

A  breakdown  by  type  and  quantity  of  raw  food  items  consumed  in  the  camps 
in  1953  indicates  that  consumption  per  person  of  beef,  eggs,  coffee, 
canned  milk,  potatoes,  and  flour  exceeded  by  far  civilian  consumption 
.per  capita  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1952.  A  little  less  sugar 
was  consumed  per  person  at  the  camps  than  was  consumed  by  the  average 
civilian.  When  making  this  comparison,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  national  civilian  average  includes  consumption  figures  for 
persons  of  all  ages  and  occupations  while  the  consumption  figures  of  the 
camps  are  those  of  a  specialized  segment. 
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Personnel  ,  ,   .. .. 

Typical  personnel  of  a  road  camp  are  a  captain,  a  camp  clerk,  about  7 
guards,  7  truck  drivers,  and  4  foremen.  Ten  of  the  camps  have  part-time 
physicians.  In  the  section  of  this  report  which  deals  with  personnel, 
only  the  captains,  guards,  part-time  physicians,  clerical  employees, 
chaplains,  relief  captains,  and  supervising  physician  are  included. 
Foremen  and  truck  drivers  are  selected  by  the  maintenance  engineers  in 
the  districts,  subject  to  approval  by  the  district  engineer  and  the 
personnel  director  of  the  Road  Department,  while  other  personnel  of  the 
camps  are  selected  either  by  the  prison  director,  who  is  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  prison  camps  in  the  Road  Department,  or  by  the  camp- 
captains  with  the  director's  approval. 

In  November,  1954,  there  were  18  employees  of  the  Road  Department  who 
were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  road  camps.  They  were  the 
prison  director,  his  secretary,  and  three  clerks  in  the  Tallahassee 
headquarters  of  the  Road  Department.  In  the  field  were  three  transfer 
agents,  one  investigator,  four  relief  captains,  two  field  representa- 
tives, two  chaplains,  and  one  supervising  physician. 

Escapes 

The  audit  report  of  the  State  Road  Department  shows  there  was  an  average 
of  1,588  prisoners  in  the  road  camps  during  1952  and  1,530  during  1953« 
Road  Department  records  show  that  210  convicts  escaped  during  1952  and 
238  during  1953.  The  escape  rate  of  132.2  per  thousand  inmates  for  1952 
rose  to  155.5  per  thousand  in  1953.  The  number  of  escapes  per  thousand 
inmates  for  the  various  prisons  and  camps  in  Florida  are  shown  in  the 
following   table: 

Florida  State  Prison    (Raiford) 

Glades  State  Prison  Farm 

Apalachee  Correctional   Institution 

Florida  State  Hospital  Camp 

Florida  Farm  Colony  Camp 

Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
Camp 

Road  Camps 

All  Prisons  and  Camps 
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1952 

1953 

4.8 

7.2 

63.2 

74.9 

115.4 

140.8 

127.3 

159.5 

134.3 

88.2 

111.1 

100.0 

132.2 

155.5 

72.9 

83.1 

For  comparative  purposes  the  following  table  gives  the  number  of  escapes 
per  thousand  inmates  for  state  correctional  institutions  in  the  United 
.States  with  a  breakdown  by  regions  for  the  calendar  year  1952: 


United  States 

19 

Northeast 

5 

North  Central 

14 

Sou  t  h 

33 

West 

10 
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PRISON  CAMPS  AT  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

A  1919  law  gave  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  the 
power  to  make  temporary  transfers  of  State  convicts  from  the  State 
Prison  parm  to  other  institutions  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Board  when  their  labor  could  be  used  advantageously  at  these  insti- 
tutions. A  law  passed  by  the  1945  Legislature  prohibited  the  use  of 
convicts  in  any  supervisory,  instructional,  or  managerial  capacity  in 
any  State  institution,  except  a  prison,  and  made  it  unlawful  to  allow  a 
State  convict  to  work  or  serve  in  any  capacity  where  his  duties  would 
cause  him  to  become  associated  with,  come  in  contact  with,  or  exercise 
any  authority  or  influence  over  any  inmate  or  student  of  any  State 
institution,   except   a  prison. 

Prison  camps  have  been  established  at  the  Florida  State  Hospital,  the 
Florida  Farm  Colony,  and  at  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
All  expenses  of  maintaining  and  working  the  prisoners  in  these  camps" are 
borne  by  the  institutions  at  which  they  are  located.  All  custodial  per- 
sonnel and  any  other  employees  who  work  prisoners  at  these  institutions 
must  be  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions.  Their  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  institution   at  which  they  are  employed. 

Florida  State  Hospital  Camp   ,  .     . 

Custodial  personnel  of  the  prison  camp  consists  of  a  captain,  his  secre- 
tary, and  twelve  guards.  There  are  28  other  employees  of  the  institu- 
tion who  supervise  the  work  of  the  convicts  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  institution  where  their  labor  is  used.  As  of  June  30,  1954> 
there  were  203  male  inmates  assigned  to  the  hospital  prison  camp.  202 
of  these  prisoners  were  negroes  and  one  was  white.  About  half  of  the 
prisoners  work  on  the  hospital  farm  or  in  its  dairy.  The  others  are 
doing  maintenance,    repair,   or  construction  work. 
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Florida  Form  Colony  Camp 

The  custodial  personnel  of  the  Farm  Colony  camp  consists  of  a  captain 
and  10  guards.  Ten  other  employees  of  the  Farm  Colony  supervise  the  work 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  maintenance  and  construction  departments,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  of  the  institution.  As  of  June  30, 
1954.,  there  were  68  male  inmates  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  were  negroes. 

Florida  Industrial  School   for  Girls  Camp 

As  of  June  30,  1954,  there  were  10  male  Negro  prisoners  assigned  to  the 
Industrial  School  camp.  Only  "trusties"  are  sent  to  this  camp,  which  is 
located  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  school  for  girls.  A 
warden  supervises  the  work  of  the  prisoners  on  the  farm,  in  the  dairy, 
and  in  the  laundry  at  the  school. 

Costs  of  Operation 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952-53,  the  latest  year  for  which  an  audit  report 
was  available,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
prisoner  for  one  day  at  the  Florida  State  Hospital  Camp  was  $1.81.  From 
figures  contained  in  an  audit  report  on  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  for  the 
fiscal  year  1951-52  it  was  determined  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
prisoner  for  one  day  at  that  institutional  prison  camp  was  $1.38.  It  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  cost  figure  for  maintaining  prisoners  at  the 
Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Camp  as  records  of  the  school  do  not 
segregate  costs  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  operating  costs  of  the 
camp. 
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WOMEN'S  PRISON 

When  the  Legislature  in  1889  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
prison,  it  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions 
the  responsibility  of  providing  separate  quarters  for  female  convicts. 
When  the  State  Prison  Farm  was  established  by  the  1913  Legislature,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  improving  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and  maintaining  the 
women  and  infirm  male  convicts,  all  convicts  classed  as  hospital  sub- 
jects, and  such  other  convicts  as  the  Board  might  from  time  to  time 
place  on  the  prison  farm. 

It  was  not  until  1947  that  anything  was  done  by  law  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  prison  for  women.  That  year  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  in  Marion  County  of  a  branch  of  the  State 
Prison  Farm  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  female  convicts.  Also,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $68,485  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  to 
build  a  women's  correctional  institution  and  appropriated  the  following 
amounts  for  the  purposes   indicated: 

Administration  Building  $     100,000 

Hospital  and  Infirmary  300,000 

Colored  Juvenile  Housing  250,000 

Colored  Juvenile  Dining  100,000 

Outside  Utilities  and  Improvements  300,000 

Power,   Maintenance  and  Storage  350,000 

Colored  Vocational  Training  100,000 

Total  $1,500,000 

These  appropriations  were  to  provide  central  facilities  for  a  female 
correctional  institution  which  it  was  planned  would  eventually  consist 
of  four  separate  custodial  and  training  units  (one  for  white  women,  one 
for  negro  women,  one  for  white  girls,  and  one  for  negro  girls)  with 
central  facilities  for  administration,  clinical  services,  and  for  the 
isolation  of  new  inmates.  These  appropriations  were  also  to  provide 
buildings  for  the  unit   for  negro  girls. 
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Land  was  purchased  at  Forest  Hills  in  Marion  County  and  buildings  were 
completed  early  in  1949,  but  they  were  not  equipped.  The  1949  Legis- 
lature made  no  further  appropriations  for  the  women's  units.  The  1951 
Legislature  appropriated  $1,913,085  for  the  Female  Correctional  Insti- 
tution as  follows: 

Buildings  and  Equipment  for 
Adult  White  Women  $487,500 

Buildings  and  Equipment  for 
Adult  Negro  Women  689,200 

Central  Kitchen,    Industrial 
Building,   Quarters  for  Matrons 
and  Other  Necessary  Facilities  486,385 

Equipping  Buildings  and  Facilities, 
Including  Clothing,   Linens,    etc.  250,000 

This  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  in  order  to  bring  appro- 
priations more  nearly  in  line  with  anticipated  revenue. 

The  1953  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  Female  Correctional  Institu- 
tion $50,000  for  a  laundry  and  storage  space  and  $900,000  for  building 
and  equipping  a  Prison  for  Women  at  Forest  Hills  in  Marion  County.  The 
latter  appropriation  carried  with  it  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution 
and  that  the  buildings  should  be  of  the  dormitory  type  and  not  cell 
block  type.  The  Construction  Division  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions  expects  to  let  the  contracts  for  these  buildings  some- 
time in  December,    1954. 
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FLORIDA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Historical  Development 

Article  XIII,  Section  2,  of  the  Florida  Constitution  says  in  part,  "Pro- 
vision may  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  offenders." 

In  1897  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  reformatory  school,  ihe  Governor,  Attorney  General,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  were  given  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
site  and  putting  the  school  into  operation.  They  were  also  required  to 
prepare  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  school.  The  law,  however,  re- 
quired the  Governor  to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  school.  One  of  their  duties  was  to  elect  a  superintendent, 
an  assistant  superintendent,  and  two  matrons  for  the  school,  to  serve 
for  the  time  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  institution.  The  commis- 
sioners received  no  compensation  except  their  actual  expenses  while  dis- 
charging their  official  duties  in  connection  with  the  school. 

The  school  continued  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  commissioners  or 
managers  until  the  1913  Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  that  on  or 
before  August  1,  1913,  the  Governor  should  appoint  a  board  of  five  man- 
agers to  manage  the  school  subject  to  and  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions.  A  law  passed  in 
1915  dispensed  with  the  board  of  managers  and  gave  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  State  Institutions  the  duty  of  directing  the  management 
and  affairs  of  the  school. 

When  the  school  was  first  established,  it  was  known  as  the  "State  Reform 
School"  and  was  for  boys  and  girls  of  both  races;  however,  the  1897  law 
provided  that  separate  facilities  be  constructed  for  white  and  colored 
inmates  and  that  segregation  of  the  races  be  maintained. 

The  1913  Legislature  passed  a  law  changing  the  name  of  the  institution 
to  the  "Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys"  and  providing  that  only  boys 
should  be  sentenced  to  or  received  at  the  school  on  and  after  January  1, 
1914. 
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A  1915  law  required  the  superintendent  to  be  a  man  either  with  practical 
experience  in  the  management  of  such  institutions  or  with  special  train- 
ing in  constructive  social  work.  The  law  also  required  that  buildings 
at  the  institution  be  constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  and  that  the  plan 
of  grounds  and  buildings  be  constructed  with  reference  to  harmonious 
growth  in  the  future,    and  durability  and  permanence. 

A  law  passed  in  1947  provided  for  the  designation  of  security  units  for 
the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  as  described  on  page  8. 

The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
institutions  for  juvenile  offenders  in  the  State.  On  May  31,  1954,  there 
were  365  white  and  285  negro  boys  at  the  school.  The  facilities  of  the 
institution  are  shown  in  the  diagrams  on  pages  44  and  45. 

Organization 

The  chart  on  page  42  shows  the  organization  of  the  institution  as  it  was 
in  September,  1954.  1  The  superintendent  has  directly  responsible  to  him 
a  stenographer,  a  chief  accountant-supply  director,  a  supervisor  of 
maintenance  and  construction,  a  chief  counselor-supervisor  of  the  white 
department,  a  chief  counselor-supervisor  of  the  colored  department,  a 
dietitian,  a  registered  nurse,  and  a  dentist.  The  organization  is  on  a 
functional  basis  except  for  the  separate  authorities  over  the  white 
department  and  colored  department.  These  departments  are  organized  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Each  department  is  organized  to  operate  a  school  in 
which  academic  and  physical  training  are  carried  on,  to  provide  living 
quarters  with  the  necessary  supervisory  personnel  for  the  students,  to 
provide  some  types  of  vocational  training,  and  to  provide  a  counseling 
program.  The  two  chief  counselor-supervisors  jointly  supervise  the  re- 
ligious activities  of  the  institution  as  well  as  some  of  the  vocational 
training   activities.      Other  vocational   training  activities  arc  carried 

1.  This  chart  Includes  17  employees  who  were  added  to  the  staff  after 
February,  1954,  when  questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Institution  for  use  In  compiling  the  Information  In  Section 
III.      These    IV  cmr>iay°r.c   mo,    th«vofnif>,   not   ir*c"uvu>'i    in   Section    TTT. 
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on  by  instructors  in  the  maintenance  and  construction  department  and  by 
the  personnel  in  charge  of  the  processing,  preparation,  and  serving  of 
food  at  the  school. 

The  school  in  the  colored  department  is  staffed  with  negro  teachers. 
Activities  in  the  cottages  in  which  the  negro  boys  live  are  supervised 
by  negro  cottage  fathers,  and  religious  services  are  conducted  by  a  negro 
chaplain  who  works  on  a  part-time  basis.  Most  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing for  negro  boys  is  carried  on  by  white  instructors;  however,  several 
of  the  negro  boys'  vocational  teachers  are  members  of  their  own  race. 
One  of  the  cooks  is  a  negro,  but  he  does  no  instructional  work.  All 
other  personnel  at  the  institution  are  white. 

Proirom 

The  object  of  the  school  as  set  forth  in  the  law  in  1897  remains  un- 
changed in  the  statutes  at  present.  It  is  that  the  school  be  a  place 
"where  the  young  offender  of  the  law,  separated  from  vicious  associates, 
may  receive  careful  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training,  be  re- 
formed and  restored  to  the  community  with  purposes  and  character  fitting 
for  a  good  citizen,  an  honorable  and  an  honest  man,  with  a  trade  or 
skilled  occupation  fitting  such  person  for  self-maintenance."  A  1905 
law  required  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mechanical  school 
and  that  the  children  be  instructed  in  mechanical  trades  and  in  the 
branches  of  useful  knowledge  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity.  This 
law  also  required  that  training  be  given  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
according  to  their  ages,  strengths,  disposition  and  capacity,  and  in- 
struction otherwise  which  would  best  secure  their  reformation,  amendment 
and  future  benefit.  A  1913  law  provided  for  inaugurating  and  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  industrial  training  of  a  simple,  practical  nature,  and 
for  instituting  a  system  of  merits  and  demerits  in  the  deportment  of  the 
inmates.  A  191S  law  provided  that  there  should  be  maintained  at  the 
school  a  system  of  practical,  industrial  and  manual  training,  and  such 
educational,  literary  and  musical  facilities  as  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  State  Institutions  should  deem  necessary  and  advisable.  All 
of  these  laws  are  still  in  effect,  and  the  program  at  the  Florida  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys  is  designed  to  conform  to  the  provisions  contained 
in   these  laws. 
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Academic  training  at  the  school  differs  in  method  from  that  offered  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  State.  It  is  called  the  individual  con- 
tract method  of  instruction  and  was  developed  to  overcome  the  problems 
created  by  a  student  body  which  is  constantly  changing,  which  is  composed 
of  boys  with  greater  than  average  differences  in  ability,  and  which  is 
made  up  largely  of  boys  who  have  developed  improper  attitudes  toward 
school  work.  Each  boy's  program  is  based  upon  the  results  of  achievement 
and  intelligence  tests  given  to  him  when  he  enrolls.  He  is  placed  in  his 
proper  grade  where  his  work  is  supervised  by  a  professionally  trained 
teacher.  Each  boy  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  individual  ability  and 
effort  permit.  Experience  at  the  school  has  shown  that  students  progress 
at  a  rate  which  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  average  of  public  school 
pupils.  Grades  one  through  twelve  are  available,  and  it  is  possible  to 
earn  a  high  school  diploma  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
with  no  reference  to  the  Florida  Industrial  School  being  made  thereon. 
Physical  education,  health,  and  etiquette  are  emphasized  in  the  academic 
department  in  addition   to  regular  courses  of  study. 

Boys  attend  school  every  other  day  and  work  alternate  days  in  the  pre- 
vocational  training  program.  The  school  and  work  programs  are  con- 
ducted five  and  one  half  days  a  week  during  the  entire  year.  The  upkeep 
and  operation  of  the  institution  provide  many  opportunities  for  learning 
and  on-the-job  training  in  such  things  as  the  building  trades,  hbrti-^- 
culture,  and  landscaping,  general  farming,  dairying,  beef  and  swine  pro- 
duction, truck  gardening,  poultry  and  rabbit  production,  food  processing, 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  maintenance  work,  industrial  arts, 
auto  mechanics,  dry  cleaning  and  laundering,  shoe  repairing,  barbering, 
and  printing. 

In  accordance  with  the  records  of  the  Industrial  School  the  following 
items  were  produced  on  the  farm  of  the  institution  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54.      The  estimated  value  was  arrived   at  by    tke   superi nfcndent 
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on   the 

basis  of  Jacksonville 

Market  prices  on 

the  date   the  i 

used. 

Milk 

30,076  gallons 

$22,256.24 

Cream 

473  pints 

473.00 

Butter 

1,067  pounds 

682.88 

Eggs 

18,314  dozen 

10  ,175.38 

Hens 

1,503  pounds 

368.14 

Fryers 

42,746  pounds 

11,593.70 

Ducks 

7,355  pounds 

i,475.oo 

Rabbits 

4,145  pounds 

1 ,344.15 

Beef 

43,270  pounds 

6 ,174.80 

Pork 

66,983  pounds 

15,781.53 

Syrup 

6,660  gallons 

6,660.00 

Cantaloupes 

1,104 

110.04 

. 

Watermelons 

6,921 

1,576.25 

Blueberries 

56   quarts 

22.40 

Corn 

3,036  dozen 

S88.87 

Strawberries 

188  quarts 

82.10 

Green  Onions 

732  dozen 

129.18 

Butter  Beans 

8,277  pounds 

692. 48 

String  Beans 

9,763  pounds 

695.64 

Beets 

100  pounds 

3.00 

Cabbage 

30,551  pounds 

916.53 

Carrots 

547  pounds 

38.29 

Collards 

8,031  pounds 

240.93 

Cucumbers 

3,151  pounds 

123.59 

Okra 

5,859  pounds 

469 . 15 

Onions 

4,800  pounds 

157.00 

English  Peas 

3,225  pounds 

161.25 

Field  Peas 

18,951  pounds 

1 ,248.02 

Sweet  Peppers 

2,191   pounds 

228.93 

Sweet  Potatoes 

45,453  pounds 

1,539.09 

Irish  Potatoes 

46,593  pounds 

1,397.79 

Rutabagas 

7,768  pounds 

227.07 

Squash 

9,132  pounds 

376.27 

Tomatoes 

19,781  pounds 

1,035.57 

Turnips 

19,05m-  pounds 

835.18 

Total  "Value 

$80  ,879  .4 "4 
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The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  does  not  produce  any  items  for 
sale  to  other  State  institutions;  however,  several  State  institutions 
produce  items  which  they  sell  to  the  school.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1953-54  the  school  bought  food  products  valued  at  $4/409.00  from  the 
Glades  State  Prison  Farm.  Sanitary  supplies  valued  at  $8,298.50  and 
brick  valued  at  $8,610.00  were  purchased  from  the  Apalachee  Correctional 
Institution.  Sanitary  supplies  were  also  purchased  from  the  Florida 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  in  the  amount  of  $625.00.  Purchases  of  cloth- 
ing from  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford  amounted  to  $7,228.30. 

The  industrial  school  provides  a  well-rounded  recreational  program  which 
includes  individual  and  group  sports,  musical  organizations,  scouting 
activities,  and  hobby  clubs  covering  a  variety  of  interests.  Teams  in 
the  major  sports  engage  in  interscholastic  competition  with  other  train- 
ing schools  as  well  as  with  public  schools  nearby. 

Religious  training  and  counseling  are  provided  by  the  institution's 
religious  counselor  and  its  three  part-time  chaplains.  Marianna  church 
groups  also  assist  with  religious  services. 

The  individual  rating  system,  which  has  been  in  use  since  1931,  is  a 
system  of  promotions  and  demotions  based  on  a  series  of  grades  and  ranks. 
Grades  are  assigned  to  each  boy  at  the  end  of  each  week  by  each  member 
of  the  staff  having  supervision  over  him.  His  weekly  grade-  is  the  lowest 
grade  received  each  week.  There  are  six  ranks  (Grub,  Rookie,  Explorer, 
Pioneer,  Pilot,  and  Ace)  to  which  boys  may  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
grades  received.  They  are  placed  in  the  Rookie  rank  when  they  arrive, 
but  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  demoted  to  the  Grub  rank  if  their 
grades  are  poor.  However,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  rise  steadily  up 
through  the  ranks  if  they  receive  good  grades.  Increased  privileges 
accompany  each  promotion  in  rank.  A  boy  may  progress  to  the  highest 
rank  in  about  six  months,  but  it  usually  takes  longer.  Boys  who  have 
remained  at  the  institution  for  at  least  eight  months  and  who  have 
attained  the  rank  of  Pioneer  or  better  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
discharge;  however,  the  average  boy  is  confined  at  the  school  nearly  a 
year  before  being  discharged  as  reformed. 
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The  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  no  fences  or  locks;  neverthe- 
less, statistics  show  only  a  very  small  percent  of  the  boys  run  away. 

Medical  and  Dental  Services 

As  can  be  seen  on   the  organization  chart  on  page  42  the  -school  has  a 
dentist,    a  registered  nurse,    a  practical  nurse,    and  two  part-time  prac- 
tical nurses  to  provide  medical  and  dental  care.      In  addition  to  these, 
a  Marianna  physician  is  called  to  the  institution  when  his  services  are 
required. 

Guidance  Clinic 

A  clinical  psychologist  operates  a  guidance  clinic  where  the  mental 
health  aspect  of  the  school's  program  is  centered.  Jackson  County,  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  is  allowed  three  instruction  units  for  ex- 
ceptional children  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program.  With  funds 
allowed  for  these  units,  it  is  possible  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  psy- 
chologist for  ten  months  of  the  year.  His  salary  for  the  remaining  two 
months  is  paid  out  of  the  operating  budget  of   the  school. 

Canteen   • 

A  canteen,  located  on  the  white  boys'  campus,  is  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  boys  of  both  races.  Profits  are  used  to  support  the  school's 
athletic  program,  to  provide  funds  for  privileges  for  boys  who  are  with- 
out money,  for  entertainments,  and  for  transportation  costs  for  off- 
campus  trips  for  boys  who  are  granted  the  privilege  of  going  but  have  no 
funds.  Canteen  profits  are  also  used  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Boy  Scout  program.  Plans  are  being  made  for  opening  a  canteen  on  the 
negro  boys'  campus  sometime  in  the  near  future.  It  is  planned  that 
profits  from  the  new  canteen  will  be  lumped  with  those  of  the  existing 
canteen  and  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  boys  of  both  rar^s  as  is 
being  done  at  present. 
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FLORIDA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 


Historical  Development 

On  and  after   January    l,    1914,   girls  co.uld  not   be  sentenced    to    the 
Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  Ilarianna,    the  institution  which, 
prior  to  an   act  passed  by  the  1913  Legislature,  had  been  the  State  Reform 
School  to  which' both  boys  and  girls  had  been  sentenced. 

The  1915  Legislature  passed  a  law  creating  the  Florida  Industrial'  School 
for  Girls.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  for 
the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  and  for  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  institution  through  June,  1917. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  site  and  erecting  the  buildings.  The  law  also 
provided  that  the  buildings  be  constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  and 
that  the' institution  be  built  with  reference  to  harmonious  growth  in  the 
future,   and  durability  and  permanence. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  was  given  the  duty  of 
managing  the  school  in  the  same  manner  as  was  provided  for  the  Florida 
Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  law  provided  that  the  superintendent  be  a  woman  either  with  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  management  of  such  institutions  or  with  special 
training  in  constructive  social  work. 

The  school  was  built  on  the  outskirts  of  Ocala,  and  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  of  the  1915  law  remain  in  effect  there  today. 

/' 
A  1923  law  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone   to  aid  or  assist   a  girl  in 

escaping   from  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

A  1947  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  security- units  for  girls  as 
described  on  page  8  of  this  report. 
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On  May  31,  1954,  there  were  95  girls  confined  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  Only  white  girls  are  confined  at  this  school  although  none 
of  the  laws  relating  to  it  provide  that  it  shall  be  for  white  girls  only. 
A  diagram  showing  the  facilities  of  this  institution  appears  on  page  53. 

Organization 

The  organization  chart  on  page  54  was  prepared  from  information  contained 
in  questionnaires  completed  by  employees  of  the  school  and  from  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  superintendent.  As  can  be  seen  on  the  chart, 
practically  every  employee  is  directly  responsible  to  top  management. 
This  method  of  operation  can  produce  either  of  two  results.  It  can  bog 
management  down  in  a  mass  of  details  and  cause  overwork  at  the  top  level 
and  delays  at  the  lower  level;  or,  it  can  cause  employees  on  the  lower 
level  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  Female  Correctional  Institution  for  negro  girls  located 
at  Forest  Hill.  The  two  institutions  are  about  ten  miles  apart.  The 
superintendent's  secretary  and  a  supervisor  are  directly  responsible  to 
her.  The  latter  assists  with  the  administrative  duties  of  the  institu- 
tion and  in  addition  is  responsible  for  administering  tests,  classifying 
and  counselling  the  inmates.  The  other  employees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cook,  are  responsible  to  the  supervisor  and  the  superintendent.  In 
addition  to  being  responsible  to  the  supervisor  and  superintendent,  the 
school  teachers  are  also  supervised  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  The 
employee  who  is  warden  and  night  watchman  directs  the  work  of  the  negro 
prisoners  as  described  on  page  38.  With  the  exception  of  the  general 
supervisor  mentioned  above  and  the  farm  supervisor,  all  supervisors 
direct  the  work  of  inmates  of  the  institution.  Those  who  are  also  relief 
matrons  act  as  housemothers  in  the  cottages  when  necessary.  The  titles 
of  the  other  employees  are  indicative  of  the  duties  performed. 

Program 

The  program  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  based  on  the  1915  law 

which  established  the  institution.  It  requires  that  there  be  maintained 
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a  system  of  practical,  industrial  and  manual  training,  and  such  educa- 
tional, literary  and  musical  facilities  as  the  managers  deem  necessary 
and  advisable. 

Girls  attend  school  every  other  day  and  are  taught  academic  and  voca- 
tional subjects  which  are  typical  of  those  found  in  public  schools,  but 
they  do  not  have  as  great  a  variety  of  courses  to  choose  from  on  the  high 
school  level  as  the  average  pupil  in  public  school.  The  Bible  is  taught 
at  both  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels,  and  piano  lessons  are 
given  to  some  of  the  girls  by  a  part-time  piano  teacher.  There  are  two 
sections  of  both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  well  as  two  special 
classes  for  the  exceptional  girls  at  the  school.  Although  high  school 
courses  are  not  offered  beyond  the  tenth  grade,  it  is  possible  for  a  girl 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  by  passing  General  Educational  Development 
Tests.  The  tests  are  distributed  and  diplomas  are  issued  by  the  Adult 
and  Veteran  Education  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  typing,  shorthand,  and  home  economics,  which  are  taught 
in  the  school,  the  older  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  other  voca- 
tions in  the  work  program  of  the  institution.  Each  girl  has  a  work 
assignment  on  days  when  she  is  not  attending  school.  Girls  assigned  to 
the  kitchen  learn  how  to  cook  and  wash  dishes.  Dining  room  girls  learn 
to  be  waitresses.  In  the  laundry  all  washing  is  done  by  machines,  but 
there  is  a  group  of  girls  whose  work  assignment  is  to  hang,  dry,  iron, 
and  sort  the  clothing  and  linens  after  they  are  washed.  Another  group 
takes  care  of  the  poultry.  This  group  also  kills  and  dresses  poultry 
for  use  at  the  institution.  Girls  assigned  to  the  dairy  are  not  re- 
quired to  milk  the  cows  as  this  is  done  by  machinery,  but  they  must 
bottle  the  milk,  make  butter  and  buttermilk.  Girls  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  sew  if  they  are  assigned  to  the  sewing  room  where  uniforms, 
pajamas,  and  other  clothing  are  made  for  the  inmates.  The  beauty  parlor 
gives  other  girls  a  chance  to  learn  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  beauty 
culture.  There  is  one  girl  regularly  assigned  as  a  dental  assistant 
trainee  and  another  as  a  nurse's  aide  trainee.  Girls  also  do  general 
housework  for  instructors.   R-ach  instructor  has  a,   "room  girl,"1  and  it  is 
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considered  an  honor  to  be  chosen  for  this  work  as  only  those  who  are  con- 
sidered trustworthy  are  selected. 

The  physical  education  and  recreational  program  includes  both  team  and 
individual  sports.  Teams  sometimes  compete  with  public  school  teams  in 
the  area.  A  variety  of  water  sports  is  carried  on  in  the  school's 
swimming  pool.  Leisure  time  in  the  cottages  may  be  spent  watching  tele- 
vision, playing  records,  reading,  playing  games,  or  working  with  crafts. 

There  is  no  canteen  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  however,  once 
each  month  girls  are  taken  to  downtown  Ocala  where  they  may  purchase 
notions  worth  as  much  as  $2.00,  provided  they  have  their  own  funds. 
Candy,  soft  drinks,  and  chewing  gum  are  purchased  by  the  institution  and 
are  given  to  the  girls  for  parties  and  leisure  time  activities  occasion- 
ally. 

Religious  activities  consist  of  morning  devotionals  on  school  days  and 
church  services  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  latter  are  conducted  by  guest 
ministers.  Also,  on  Sunday  mornings  groups  of  girls  are  selected  to  go 
to  church  in  Ocala  with  members  of  the  staff. 

Inmates  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  housed  in  cottages.  Each 
cottage  group  is  supervised  by  a  housemother.  Mayo  Cottage  was  recently 
completed  and  is  now  being  used  to  house  the  younger  girls.  Their  meals 
are  served  to  them  in  their  cottage  while  the  older  girls  eat  in  a 
central  dining  hall.  This  arrangement  maintains  a  degree  of  segregation 
by  age. 

The  girls  wear  uniforms  which  are  made  in  the  school's  sewing  room. 
Uniforms  are  of  various  colors,  the  color  indicating  a  particular  occa- 
sion or  work  assignment  except  that  girls  who  have  attempted  to  escape 
must  wear  red  during  the  time  they  are  required  to  live  in  detention 
rooms.  Girls  may  wear  regular  clothing  when  they  have  the  privilege  of 
going  off  the  campus. 
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Privileges  and  final  dismissal  are  based  upon  a  point  system.  Each  girl 
receives  weekly  grades  earned  in  her  cottage,  in  school,  and  in  her  work 
assignment.  Grades  are  based  on  obedience,  attitude,  neatness,  courtesy, 
honesty,  and  initiative.  A  girl's  weekly  grade  is  the  average  of  the 
three  grades  received.  Grades  carry  with  them  point  values,  and  it  is 
possible  to  receive  a  maximum  of  three  points  a  week.  A  girl  must  earn 
75  points  before  she  can  be  recommended  for  release.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  girl  remains  at  the  institution  nearly  fourteen 
months  before  being  released. 

Food  Items  Produced 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  the  only  food  items  produced  solely  through  the  work 

program  of  the  girls.  The  farm  operated  with  prison  labor  produces  milk, 

beef,  and  pork.  However,  the  girls  are  responsible  for  processing  the 

milk.  Records  of  the  institution  show  the  following  production  figures 

for  the  fiscal  year  1953-54: 

Sweet  Milk  15,324  gals.  $9,041.06 

Buttermilk      1,052  gals.  526.00 

Butter         2,048  lbs.  1,413.27 

Eggs           3,786  doz.  1,893.05 

Fryers         2,647  lbs.  661.76 

Hens          1,416  lbs.  769.76 

Beef           4,214  lbs.  1,220.37 

Pork  12,734  lbs.  1,330.30 

Total  Value   $16,855.57 
All  of  these  food  products  were  consumed  at  the  institution. 

Purchases  from  Other  Institutions 

Records  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  show  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54  the  institution  purchased  from  Apalachee  Correctional  Insti- 
tution sanitary  supplies  valued  at  $2,106.50,  from  Glades  State  Prison 
Farm  food  products  valued  at  $334.00,  and  from  the  State  Prison  at 
Raiford  cloth  and  clothing  valued  at  $215.14  along  with  clothing  valued 
at  $49.44  and  identification  cards  and  photographs  costing  $4.50  for  men 
transferred  to  the  prison  camp  at  the  school. 
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Medical  and  Dental  Services 

The  school  employs  a  full-time  nurse,  a  part-time  physician,  and  a  part- 
time  dentist  to  provide  medical  and  dental  care  for  the  inmates.  The 
nurse  does  not  appear  on  the  organization  chart  as  the  position  was  not 
filled  at  the  time  questionnaires  were  completed  by  personnel  at  the 
institution. 

Counselling  and  Case  Work 

The  superintendent  and  the  supervisor  of  the  institution  in  addition  to 
their  administrative  duties  also  counsel  inmates.  One  of  the  teachers 
does  some  counselling,  and  another  spends  half  of  each  school  day  doing 
social  case  work  among  the  inmates. 

Costs  of  Operation 

For  the  fiscal  year  1952-53  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  girl  for  one  day 
at  the  institution  was  $3.67.  This  cost  went  up  to  $4.27  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953-54.  These  figures  exclude  capital  outlay. 
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FOREST  HILL  FEMALE  CffiffllCTIONAL  INSTITUTION 

Historical  Development 

Florida's  newest  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  the  Forest  Hill 
Female  Correctional  Institution,  located  about  ten  miles  north  of  Ocala. 
This  institution  began  operating  in  December,  1952,  and  there  were  95 
negro  girls  confined  there  on  June  30,   1954. 

No  law  was  passed  creating  the  school;  but  the  1947  Legislature  appro- 
priated money  to  build  facilities  for  delinquent  negro  girls  as  a  part 
of  a  $1,500,000  appropriation  for  the  female  correctional  institution 
described  on  page  39.  The  buildings,  completed  early  in  1949,  were  not 
equipped.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  1949  Legislature  was  insuffi- 
cient to  equip  the  buildings  and  operate  the  institution  for  the  two  year 
period.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  1951  Legislature  was  less  than 
the  amount  appropriated  in  1949.  However,  the  institution  operated 
during  the  last  seven  months  of  the  1951-53  biernium  on  the  amount  appro- 
priated. The  1953  Legislature  made  a  much  larger  appropriation  for  the 
operation  of  the  institution.  The  diagram  on  page  60  shows  the  facili- 
ties of  the  institution  for  negro  girls. 

As  there  is  no  law  providing  for  commitments  to  the  Forest  Hill  Female 
Correctional  Institution,  girls  are  sent  there  on  commitments  made  to 
the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Organization 

The  organization  chart  on.  page  61  was  prepared  from  information  given  on 
questionnaires  completed  by  the  employees  of  the  institution  and  from 
additional  information   furnished  by  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Florida  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  Jne  Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution  is 
organized  and  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  except  that  there  is  no  prison  camp  at  this  institution.  Also, 
there  are  not  as  many  employees,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  nearly 
every  employee  to  serve   in  more  than  one  capacity* 
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Fro£r  am 

The  program  at  this  institution  has  been  patterned  after  that  of  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,    although   it  differs  in   some  respects. 

Academic  training  begins  with  the  fifth  grade  and  ends  with  the  tenth. 
The  work  program  does  not  include  processing  milk  as  there  is  no  dairy 
at  the  institution.  The  recreational  program  is  not  quite  as  varied  as 
that  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The  main  difference  is  that 
there  is  no  swimming  pool  at  Forest  Hill.  The  point  system  used  at  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  also  in  use  at  Forest  Hill.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  girl  remains  at  the  institution  about  thirteen 
months  before  being  dismissed. 

Food  Items  Produced 

Poultry  is  kept  at  Forest  Hill  as  a  part  of  the  work  program,  but  no 
significant  production  figures  are  available  as  this  part  of  the  program 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months. 

Purchases  from  Other  Institutions 

During  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  records  of  the  institution  show  that 
sanitary  supplies  valued  at  $594.60  were  purchased  from  Apalachee  Cor- 
rectional Institution  and  that  food  products  valued  at  $993-60  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Glades  State  Prison  Farm. 

Medical  and  Dental   Services 

A  full-time  nurse,   a  part-time  physician,    and   a  part-time  dentist  provide 

medical  and  dental  care  for  the  inmates. 

Counselling 

The  general  supervisor  of  the  institution  is  also  responsible  for  coun- 
selling the  inmates. 

Costs  of  Operation 

It   has   been    estimated   that   the  cost  of  maintaining  a  girl   for    one   day 

during  the  fiscal  year  1953-54  was  $4.11. 
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SECTION    II 
ORGANIZATION    OF   CORRECTIONAL   SYSTEMS    IN    OTHER    STATES 


In  1818,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  state  prison  in  the  United  States.  Organization  for 
the  administration  of  the  early  state  prisons  was  characterized  by  ex- 
treme decentralization,  with  plural  executives.  Prisons  were  operated 
as  separate  and  independent  entities,  and  their  affairs  were  administered 
by  local  boards  of  trustees.  Later,  ex  officio  boards,  composed  of  the 
highest  state  elective  officials,  were  given  the  responsibility  for 
administering  corrections  in  some  of  the  states.  Boards  of  control  took 
over  the  function  in  other  states,  while  centralized  boards  or  prison 
commissions  developed  in  others.  The  trend  has  been  toward  increasing 
centralization,  with  a  single  executive,  although  quite  a  few  state 
correctional  systems  are  still  operated  by  administrative  boards.  Almost 
half  of  the  states  now  operate  their  correctional  systems  either  as  a 
division  of  a  state  department  or  as  a  separate  department.  The  table  on 
page  65  shows  the  type  of  organization  for  prison  administration  now  being 

used  in  the  various  states.  ':  ■  '■ 

......    ■  ■  ;j.r 

The  Legislative  Council's  Committee  on  Corrections  selected  four  states 
to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  observing  in  their  correctional  systems 
features  which  seemed  to  be  particularly  outstanding  and  which  might 
prove  adaptable  to  the  correctional  system  in  Florida.  The  states  visited 
were  Georgia,  Indiana,  iMichigan,  and  Illinois.  All  of  these  states  but 
the  latter  have  separate  departments  for  the  administration  of  their 
correctional  systems.  The  correctional  system  in  Illinois  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Information  was 
also  obtained  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
in  California. 

Georgia 

The  law  creating  the  present  Department  of  Corrections  in  Georgia  became 
effective  in  1946.  The  adult  penal  system' is  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Corrections,  consisting  Of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  staggered  terms  of  five  years. 
The  law  gives  the  Board  complete  supervision  and  control  of  all  persons 
convicted  of  crime  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Corrections 
elects  a  Director  of  Corrections  and  prescribes  his  duties.  He  is  the 
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executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board.  The  Director  supervises  all  administrative  activities  of  the 
Board.  He,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Board,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  employ  the  clerical  force  necessary  to  administer  the  penal 
system,  necessary  expert  and  technical  help,  assistants  to  the  Director, 
wardens,  guards,  and  other  employees  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
State  institutions  where  prisoners  are  confined. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  penal  system  by  the  Board  and  the  Director 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  penal  system  in  insti- 
tutions under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
also  makes  rules  governing  all  prisoners  coming  under  its  custody  and 
rules  governing  employees  of  the  penal  system. 

The  Georgia  law  provides  for  the  classification  and  segregation  of 
certain  types  of  inmates.  It  also  provides  for  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  prisoners,  which  program  shall  include  academic,  industrial, 
mechanical,  agricultural,  and  vocational  training.  The  prisoners  manu- 
facture automobile  license  tags,  uniforms,  insecticides,  mattresses, 
sheets,  produce  food  items,  and  operate  a  small  print  shop.  There  is  a 
state-use  law  covering  supplies  and  materials  produced  by  the  institu- 
tions under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Corrections.  Prison  labor  is 
also  used  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  public  roads  and  bridges. 

In  1951  the  Rock  Quarry  Prison  Branch  was  opened  at  Buford  as  a  maximum 
security  institution  for  incorrigibles.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  Georgia  prison  population  is  confined  there.  The  Board  of  Correc- 
tions feels  that  this  institution  has  been  beneficial  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  troublemakers  and  that  it  has  also  improved  the  conduct  of  other 
prisoners  who  have  been  separated  from  the  influence  of  this  type  of 
prisoner.1  The  Director  of  Corrections  has  stated  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  maximum  security  institution  with  the  possibility  of  a  trans- 
fer to  it  has  been  a  means  of  maintaining  discipline  at  all  of  the  penal 
institutions  and  camps  in  operation. 

i.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections,  State  of  Georgia, 
Report  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  covering  the  period 
from  July  1st,    1952,    through  June  30th,    J953.  p.    2. 
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The  Board  of  Control  of  Eleemosynary  Institutions  is  the  department 
which  administers  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  Georgia.  The  Board  consists  of  twelve  members,  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional District  and  one  from  the  State-at-large,  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Governor  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

The  Board  appoints  the  superintendents  and  other  personnel  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  the  employment,  discipline, 
instruction,  and  education  of  the  inmates. 

INDIANA 

The  Indiana  Board  of  Correction  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years  who  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Governor.  One  member  is  designated  as  chairman  and  serves  in  that 
capacity  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  The  chairman  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  Board.  The  Board  has  sole  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Correction  and  employs  all  necessary 
assistants  and  has  general  supervision  of  all  officers,  divisions,  in- 
stitutions, and  other  bodies  within  the  Department.  Institutions  for 
juvenile  offenders  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  three  divisions:  The  Division  of  Ad- 
ministration, the  Division  of  Industries  and  Farms,  and  the  Division  of 
Classification  and  Treatment.  The  two  latter  divisions  are  each  headed 
by  a  director  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each 
holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

The  warden  of  the  State  Prison  and  the  superintendents  of  the  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  are  all  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

Prisoners  are  committed  to  a  particular  institution  and  their  custody 
and  control  are  vested  in  the  warden  or  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  they  are  committed,  whether  they  are  physically  present 
therein  or  not. 

Forestry  and  soil  conservation  camps  may  be  established  and  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Correction  independently  of  or  in  cooperation  with 
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other  departments  of  the  state  government.  The  Board  of  Correction  may. 
temporarily  transfer  a  male  prisoner  from  any  institution  to  a  camp  if 
the  Board  determines  he  would  derive  the  maximum  psychological,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  benefit  from  the  transfer.  Prisoners  so  transferred 
remain  within  the  custody  and  control  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
and  the  warden  or  superintendent  of  the  institution  from  which  they  are 
transferred. 

Prison  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  and  cord, 
motor  vehicle  license  plates,  highway  signs  and  markers,  road  materials, 
brick,  tile,  paving  material,  and  growing  farm  produce.  Other  articles 
may  be  manufactured  for  use  by  the  State,  its  institutions  and  political 
divisions,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  may  be  sold  on  the  open  market. 

MICHIGAN 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  Department  of  Corrections  which  is  currently 
operating  under  a  law  passed  in  1953.  The  responsible  authority  for  the 
administration  of  corrections  is  the  Corrections  Commission,  which  is 
composed  of  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  three  members  may  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.  Members  are  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  the 
terms  of  two  members  expiring  every  two  years.  The  Governor  may  remove 
any  member  for  cause  established  on  hearing,  The  Commission  elects  a 
chairman  annually  and  holds  meetings  monthly  and  at  other  times  when 
necessary. 

Subject  to  constitutional  powers  vested  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments,  the  1953  law  gave  the  Department  of  Corrections  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  probation  officers  and  the  administration  of  probation 
orders; pardons ,  reprieves,  commutations  and  paroles;  penal  institutions, 
correctional  farms,  probation  recovery  camps,  prison  labor  and  industry, 
and  wayward  minor  programs. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  and  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration estimated  needs  and  costs  for  operating  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections and  the  penal  institutions  under  its  jurisdiction. 
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The  law  requires  the  Corrections  Commission  to  study  crime  prevention 
and  foster  research  in  criminology  and  to  lend  its  aid  in  local  crime 
prevention  activities. 

The  Commission  appoints,  supervises,  and  removes  probation  officers;  and 
appoints  the  Parole  Board  and  designates  its  chairman.  The  members  of 
the  Board  must  be  within  the  State  civil  service. 

All  commitments  of  convicted  prisoners  are  made  to  the  Corrections  Com- 
mission at  a  place  designated  by  it. 

The  Corrections  Commission  is  required  to  appoint  a  Director  of  Correc- 
tions who  shall  have  training  and  experience  in  penology.  He  holds 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  except  that  he  may  be  removed 
for  cause  and  only  after  a  public  hearing  before  the  Commission.  The 
Director  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commission  and  is 
responsible  to  it  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  prescribed 
and  conferred  by  law  and  for  those  assigned  by  the  Commission,  subject 
to  its  control.  Subject  to  the  law  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission,  the  Director  has  the  power  and  authority  to  supervise  and 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Corrections.  With  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  the  Director  is  required  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Department.  He  is 
also  required  to  obtain  statistics  on  crime  in  the  State.  The  Director 
appoints  wardens  for  the  penal  institutions,  but  they  must  be  within  the 
civil  service  of  the  State.  Each  warden  chooses  the  personnel  of  his 
institution. 

Five  assistant  directors  are  appointed  by  the  Director,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission.  They  are  d)  the  Assistant  Director  in 
charge  of  Probation,  (2)  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  (3)  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  Penal  Institutions, 
(4)  the  Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  Prison  Industries,  and  (5)  the 
Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  a  Youth  Division.  The  assistant  direc- 
tors are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Director  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  duties. 
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Michigan  law  provides  for  an  industrial  program  which  will  supply  food, 
clothing,  and  other  supplies,  materials  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  State's  prisons  and  for  other  State  purposes. 
Prison  labor  may  also  be  used  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  for  re- 
forestation and  conservation  purposes.  Michigan  now  operates  ten  camps 
in  cooperation  with  the  Conservation  Department.  The  camps  have  a  capa- 
city for  around  900  inmates.  Camp  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  recreation  facilities,  reforestation 
and  conservation  projects  and  community  public  works  projects. 

The  Social  Welfare  Commission  in  the  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operating  and  supervising  the 
State  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Members  of  the  Social  Welfare  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  five  years  each. 
The  Commission  appoints  the  executive  heads  of  the  institutions  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  makes  and  enforces  its  own  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  the  law  governing  the  institutions  under  its 
control. 

ILLINOIS 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  charged  with  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  adult  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  Illinois.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Safety  administers  the  state  police,  fire 
prevention  activities,  and  parole  supervision.  The  executive  officer  of 
the  Department  is  the  Director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
correctional  functions  are  administered  by  a  division  of  prisons,  a  di- 
vision of  crime  prevention,  a  division  of  the  criminologist,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  correction,  the  latter  acting  as  the  parole  board  and  consisting 
of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  superintendent  of  parolees,  the  state 
criminologist,  and  the  superintendent  of  crime  prevention. 

The  Illinois  penal  system  is  composed  of  the  State  Farm  at  Vandalia,  the 
State  Re  format  ory  for  Women  at  Dwigtit,  and  the  Jo]  iet-~Sta.*evill«  Rranch , 
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the  Menard  Branch,  and  the  Pontiac  Branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary. Within  the  system  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  psychiatric  division  for  the  insane  and  feebleminded,  a 
division  for  prisoners  convicted  of  committing  or  attempting  to  commit 
sex  crimes,  a  division  for  recidivists,  a  division  for  first  offenders, 
and  other  divisions  the  Department  deems  necessary. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Illinois  correctional  system  is  its  classi- 
fication program  which  is  carried  on  at  the  Diagnostic  Depot  at  Joliet 
and  at  a  subsidiary  depot  at  Menard.  The  program  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Criminologist  and  is  designed  to  classify  all  in- 
coming violators  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained  from  medical,  sociolo- 
gical, psychological,  and  psychiatric  examinations.  Assignments  to 
prisons  are  made  according  to  the  classification  data  obtained. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  empowered  to  employ,  subject  to  civil 
service  laws,  necessary  employees  and,  if  their  compensation  is  not 
otherwise  fixed  by  law,  to  fix  their  compensation.  Wardens  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  penal  institutions  are  not  covered  by  the  civil  service 
law. 

The  Board  of  State  Reformatory  for  Women  Advisors,  composed  of  three 
women  and  two  men  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  advises  and  recommends  to  the  Department,  the  Governor, 
and  the  General  Assembly  policies  and  practices  for  the  operation  of  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

The  Industrial  Advisory  Board  for  Prisons,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  composed  of  three  members 
representing  organized  labor  and  three  members  representing  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  Governor  or  his  representative  acts  as  chairman. 
This  board  determines  what  articles  shall  be  made  in  the  prisons  and 
makes  recommendations  as  to  style,  design,  and  quality.  The  largest 
industry  of  the  Illinois  penal  system  is  furniture  and  mattress  manufac- 
turing. Other  industries  are  knitting,  tobacco  manufacturing  and  pror 
duction,  quarrying,  soap  manufacturing,  and  shoe  manufacturing.  Pris- 
oners are  also  engaged  in   farming  and  maintenance  operations. 
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The  Youth  Commission  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions for  juvenile  offenders.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  three 
members  having  experience  in  the  study  of  juvenile  or  youthful  offenders 
or  in  planning  and  conducting  programs  of  prevention  of  juvenile  and 
youth  delinquency  and  crime.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  staggered  terms  of  three  years. 

Within  the  Commission  there  is  a  Division  of  Community  Services  and  a 
Division  of  Correctional  Services,  each  headed  by  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  superintendents  and  personnel  of  the 
individual  institutions  are  also  appointed  by  the  Commission.  There  is 
an  advisory  board  for  each  division. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Prison  Reorganization  Act  of  1944  created  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions in  California.  Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law  since 
that  time,  one  of  which  placed  practically  all  employees  of  the  correc- 
tional system  under  civil  service. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  is  composed  of  four  separate  agencies. 
These  are  the  Department  of  Corrections,  headed  by  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections; the  five-member  Adult  Authority;  the  three-member  Youth 
Authority;  and  the  five-member  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California 
Institution  for  Women.  All  of  these  deal  with  adult  offenders  with  the 
exception  of  the  Youth  Authority.  The  latter  is  responsible  for  commit- 
ments from  the  juvenile  courts  and  such  other  offenders  under  the  age  of 
21  as  may  be  accepted  from  the  criminal  courts  in  the  State.  The  Youth 
Authority  cooperates  with  the  adult  divisions  of  the  Department,  but  it 
is  not  administratively  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Corrections. 

The  Board  of  Corrections,  the  correlating  council  for  the  agencies  which 
make  up  the  Department,  is  composed  of  the  director  of  Corrections,  as 
chairman,  the  members  of  the  Adult  Authority,  the  members  of  the  Youth 
Authority,  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Insti- 
tution for  Women,  and  two  qualified  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  is  also  given  the 
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duties  of  studying  crime  in  the  State  and  furnishing  advisory  services 
to  cities  and  counties  on  jail  and  detention  facilities. 

The  Adult  Authority,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  fixes  sentences  of  pris- 
oners, except  those  sentenced  to  death  or  to  mandatory  life  sentences. 
It  administers  the  parole  function  for  men  through  the  Bureau  of  Paroles 
and  acts  as  an  advisory  pardon  board  to  the  Governor.  It  cooperates 
with  the  Director  of  Corrections  with  respect  to  training  and  treatment 
programs  in  adult  institutions. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Institution  for  Women  performs 
the  same  functions  with  regard  to  women  prisoners  as  the  Adult  Authority 
does  for  men. 

All  adult  male  felons  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections are  received  at  one  of  the  two  Reception-Guidance  Centers. 
One,  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  California  Institution  for  Men  near 
Chino,  serves  southern  California.  The  other,  located  at  San  Quentin, 
serves  northern  California.  New  prisoners  spend  60  days  at  one  of  the 
centers  undergoing  an  intensive  analysis  by  a  staff  of  specialists.  A 
case  study  is  prepared,  and  recommendations  are  made  for  the  assignment, 
training,  and  treatment  of  each  inmate.  Each  institution  is  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  program  for  each  inmate  and  for  keeping  his 
cumulative  case  record  for  use  of  prison  officials  and  the  Adult  Authority. 

In  1947  the  Correctional  Industries  Commission  was  established  to  approve 
or  disapprove  any  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprise  of  a  gross  annual 
value  of  $25,000  or  more.  A  limit  of  $225,000  annually  was  placed  on 
such  enterprises.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  the  Director  of  Correc- 
tions, as  chairman,  and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  two  of 
whom  represent  organized  labor;  two,  industry;  one,  agriculture;  and  one, 
the  general  public.  Products  of  industries  include  men's  clothing, 
foundry  castings,  cell  furnishings,  kindergarten  blocks,  office  furni- 
ture, milk,  pork,  eggs,  vegetables,  hay,  and  grain.  These  items  are 
sold  to  tax-supported  agencies  within   the  State. 

California  has  a  variety  of  penal  institutions  for  men  ranging  from 
secure   to  minimum  custody.      An   honor  camp  program  is   conducted   by   the 
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Department  of  Corrections  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Division  of 
Forestry,  the  State  Division  of  Highways,  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
All  prisoners  assigned  to  camps  must  have  minimum  security  classifica- 
tions, must  be  willing  and  able  to  work,  and  must  volunteer  for  a  camp 
assignment.  Daily  wages  are  credited  to  the  inmates  of  the  camps,  and 
each  prisoner  receives  about  $15  per  month  after  deductions  are  made  for 
his  food,   clothing,   and  other  camp  costs. 

The  California  Medical  Facility  is  a  special  type  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  mentally  abnormal  and  chronically  ill  prisoners. 

The  Deuel  Vocational  Institution  provides  custody,  care,  industrial, 
vocational  and  other  training,  guidance,  and  reformatory  help  for  young 
men  too  mature  to  be  benefited  by  the  programs  of  correctional  schools 
for  juveniles,  and  too  immature  in  crime  to  be  confined  in  prisons. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  are  wards  of  the  Youth  Authority  while 
the  remainder  are  Adult  Authority  cases  under  the  age  of  25. 

California  has  only  one  institution  for  the  confinement  of  women  pris- 
oners, the  California  Institution  for  Women  at  Corona.  Women  of  all 
custody  classifications  are  confined  there,  and  the  institution  must 
serve  as  a  Reception-Guidance  Center  and  perform  all  the  custody  and 
treatment  functions  for  all  women  prisoners. 

The  California  Youth  Authority,  created  in  1941*  is  the  agency  which 
handles  all  delinquent  children  committed  to  the  State,  ihe  Youth 
Authority  administers,  through  its  chairman-director,  facilities  for 
diagnosing,  treating,  training,  and  readjusting  juvenile  offenders.  It 
also  helps  local  communities  to  improve  and  coordinate  local  youth  ser- 
vices of  all  kinds.  The  three-member  Youth  Authority  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  However,  two  of  the  members  must  be  selected  from  a  group 
of  six  candidates  nominated  by  a  panel  consisting  of  the  presidents  of 
the  State  Bar  Association,  the  State  Medical  Association,  the  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  State  Probation  and  Parole  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  State  Prison  Association.  The  Governor  selects  the 
third  member  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  IN  FLORIDA'S  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

SECTION  III 


Just  as  there  is  no  centralized  authority  for  the  over-all  administra- 
tion of  Florida's  correctional  system,  there  is  likewise  no  centralized 
authority  for  personnel  administration  in  the  system.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  uniformity  in  policy  with  regard  to  qualifications,  duties, 
salaries,  tenure,  or  in-service  training  of  employees.  This  makes  the 
recruitment  of  adequate,  well-trained  personnel  much  more  difficult  than 
it  would  be  otherwise. 

In  order  to  obtain  certain  facts  concerning  the  employees  of  the  various 
institutions  and  prison  camps  in  the  State,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau  requested  that  each  employee  complete  a  questionnaire  during  the 
month  of  February  1954.  797  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
the  Bureau.  Pay  rolls  for  that  month  were  checked,  and  they  revealed 
that  questionnaires  were  completed  by  virtually  100%  of  the  employees. 
From  the  information  compiled  from  these  questionnaires  some  general 
characteristics  of  correctional  personnel  were  determined. 

These  employees  operated  institutions  and  prison  camps  for  approximately 
4,734  inmates,  both  adult  and  juvenile.  For  the  entire  system  the 
average  number  of  inmates  per  employee  was  5*94,  with  a  range  of  4.51  in 
the  road  camps  to  9.60  at  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford.  These  figures 
are  for  all  classes  of  employees;  however,  when  custodial  personnel  only 
were  taken  into  account  the  ratio  was  15«7  inmates  per  employee  at 
Raiford  and  5.3  in  the  road  camps. 

Aie 

There  were  792  employees  who  indicated  their  ages  on  the  questionnaires. 

Ages  ranged  from  20  to  82  years,  with  a  median  age  of  49  years.   15 

employees  were  over  70  years  old;  128  were  between  60  and  70  years  old; 

236  were  between  50  and  60  years  of  age; 211  were  between  40  and  50  years 

of  age;  128  between  30  and  40  years  old;  and  74  were  under  30  years  of 

age. 
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Education 

Of  the  796  employees  who  answered  the  question  concerning  their  educa- 
tion, 273  had  left  school  before  finishing  the  eighth  grade;  163  had  not 
continued  their  education  beyond  the  eighth  grade;  142  had  some  high 
school  training  but  did  not  graduate;  however,  32  of  the  latter  had  some 
trade  or  business  school  training  thereafter.  63  left  school  after 
graduation  from  high  school;  42  had  finished  high  school  and  had  some 
business,  professional,  correspondence,  or  trade  school  before  termin- 
ating their  education;  and  2  were  registered  nurses.  Of  the  111  who 
went  to  college,  15  did  not  complete  a  full  year;  6  finished  one  year's 
work;  19  completed  two  years;  16  finished  three  years;  4  completed  four 
years  of  training  but  did  not  graduate;  25  earned  their  bachelor's 
degrees;  6  had  completed  some  additional  work  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  but  had  not  earned  master's  degrees;  4  had  their  master's  degrees; 
2  had  completed  some  work  beyond  a  master's  degree  but  had  earned  no 
additional  degree;  and  lq.  held  degrees  above  a  master's.  The  majority 
of  the  latter  were  part-time  physicians.  The  median  for  797  employees 
was  an  eighth  grade  education.  This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  median 
for  all  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Florida  who  are  25  years  old  or 
older. 

Length  of  Employment 

Of  the  790  employees  who  gave  an  answer  as  to  how  long  they  had  been 
employed  at  a  particular  institution  or  prison  camp,  8  had  been  employed 
for  30  years;  50  had  been  employed  from  20  to  30  years;  70  from  10  to  20 
years;  104  from  5  to  10  years;  299  from  1  to  5  years;  and  259  had  been 
employed  for  less  than  a  year.  The  median  length  of  employment  was  2 
years,  with  time  of  employment  ranging  from  1  day  to  30  years. 

Sex  and  Race 

The  majority  (705)  of  the  correctional  employees  were  white  males;  57 

were  white  females;  18  were  nonwhite  males;  and  17  were  nonwhite  females. 

Admitted  Arrests 

Of  the  787  employees  who  gave  an  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had 

ever  been  arrested  for  other  than  a  minor  traffic  violation, 756  reported 

that  they  had  never  been  arrested  and  31  indicated  that  they  had  been 

arrested. 
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Job  Classification 

Of  the  792  employees  who  described  their  duties,  477  (60.2%)  were  cus- 
todial personnel.  Personnel  was  classified  as  follows: 
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4 
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Clerical 
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63 

Educational 

1 

10 

48 

8 
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Foremen  and 
Supervisors 

22 

7 

6 

3 

4 
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3 

14 

61 

Custodial 

111 

21 

12 

13 

10 

5 

11 

13 
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477 

Food  Preparation 
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38 

94 

28 
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t 
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*This    classification    includes    physicians,     dentists,     chaplains,     and 
religious    counsellors. 
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Personnel  Characteristics  at  Institutions  and  Camps 

The  following  chart  shows  the  variation  in  the  median  age,  education, 

and  length  of  employment  of  personnel  among  the  several  institutions  and 

camps: 


INSTITUTION  OR  CAMP 

Florida  State  Prison 
(Raiford) 

Glades  State  Prison  Farm 
(Belle  Glade) 

Apalachee  Correctional 
Institution  (Chattahoochee) 

Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  (Marianna) 

Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  (Ocala) 

Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional 
Institution  (Ocala) 

Florida  Farm  Colony  Camp 
(Gainesville) 

Florida  State  Hospital  Camp 
(Chattahoochee) 

Road  Camps 


MEDIAN 

MEDIAN  LENGTH 

MEDIAN  AGE 

EDUCATION* 

OP  EMPLOYMENT 

49 

9 

3-4  years 

49 

8 

2  years 

33 

12 

1-2  years 

40 

12 

2-3  years 

53 

12+  ** 

4  years 

49 

12  +  ** 

7-8  months 

52 

8 

7  years 

43 

8 

5-6  years 

52 

8 

1-2  years 

*   Numbers    indicate  years  of  school  comp  feted. 

**   indicates    that   tess    than  a  year  of  bus  iness ,    professional,    or  correspondence  school 
was   completed  beyond  high  school. 
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Salaries 

Few  valid  conclusions  could  be  drawn  concerning  salaries  paid  to  cor- 
rectional employees.  There  was  a  wide  variance  in  salaries  paid  for  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  state  correctional  institutions  throughout  the 
Nation,  even  in  institutions  of  comparable  size  and  type.  The  maps  on 
pages  82  through  90  show  salaries  paid  in  state  penitentiaries  for 
nine  selected  positions  for  which  figures  were  available.  Generally, 
salaries  paid  at  the  Florida  State  Prison  fell  nearer  the  highest  salary 
paid  for  these  positions  than  they  did  the  lowest.  In  no  case  were  they 
as  low  as  the  lowest  salary  paid  for  any  position. 

Salaries  paid  for  similar  positions  in  Florida's  correctional  system 
varied  among  institutions  and  prison  camps,  but  this  could  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that  programs  vary  greatly  in  the  institutions 
and  camps.  Salaries  paid  in  the  36  road  camps  in  Florida  differed  little 
from  camp  to  camp.  The  range  in  salaries  of  employees  doing  the  same 
type  of  work  in  the  several  camps  is  in  line  with  salary  ranges  else- 
where. An  examination  of  salary  ranges  for  each  position  classification 
at  each  institution  and  institutional  prison  camp  revealed  that  there 
were  only  a  very  few  instances  where  ranges  were  greater  than  those 
normally  found   elsewhere. 

In-Service  Training 

Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  employees 
in  correctional  institutions,  it  is  difficult  to  employ  persons  who  have 
been  adequately  trained  for  this  type  of  work.  Therefore,  it  is  agreed 
among  authorities  in  the  correctional  field  that  personnel  should 
receive  some  type  of  training  after  they  are  employed.  In-service 
training  courses  can  be  designed  to  quickly  acquaint  employees  with  the 
duties  they  may  be  required  to  perform.  Courses  may  also  be  given  which 
will  prepare  employees  for  promotion  to  positions  of  greater  responsi- 
bility. Both  the  institution  and  the  employee  can  benefit  from  this 
type  of  program.  The  institution  will  have  employees  who  are  more 
valuable  to  it,  and  employees  will  be  better  prepared  to  advance  to 
higher  paying  positions. 

In-service  training  may  be  provided  in  several  ways.  The  classroom  type 
of   instruction  may  b*  used  effectively.      It  can   be   supplemented  with 
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on-the-job  training,  or  training  in  the  practical  application  of  what 
has  been  learned  in  the  classroom.  Another  training  method  which  can  be 
employed  is  to  assign  new  employees  to  capable,  experienced  employees 
for  individual  instruction.  Workshops  and  staff  meetings  in  which  ideas 
are  exchanged  among  key  personnel  can  better  equip  them  to  cope  with 
their  problems.  Group  discussions  in  which  outside  consultants  partici- 
pate can  bring  in  new  ideas  and  methods  which  may  be  helpful. 

The  training  needs  of  the  employees  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining what  type  of  training  should  be  given  and  what  method  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  employed. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  the  correctional  institu- 
tions in  Florida  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of  in-service  training, 
if  any,   is  given  to  employees  of  the  various  institutions. 

At  Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  each  new  employee  must  take  an 
orientation  course.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  him  with  the  staff, 
departments,  functions,  policies,  and  philosophy  of  the  institution. 
Each  new  employee  is  required  to  study  the  Administrative  Manual,  which 
covers  briefly  almost  every  phase  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Apalachee. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  required  to  observe  the  work  being  done  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  institution.  After  this  period  of  orientation  he 
is  assigned  to  work  closely  with  a  trained  officer  for  approximately  six 
months  as  a  probationary  employee.  If  he  satisfactorily  completes  this 
period,  he  is  given  permanent  status.  If  not,  he  is  released  without 
prejudice.  At  intervals  an  in-service  training  course  entitled  "A  Basic 
Course  in  Correction"  is  given.  All  staff  members  are  required  to 
participate  either  as  instructors  or  students.  Some  members  of  the 
staff  have  taken  advanced  training  courses  at  the  Federal  Correctional 
Institution  in  Tallahassee.  Also,  weekly  department  head  meetings  and 
quarterly  staff  meetings  are  held. 

At  the  Florida  State  Prison  in  Raiford,  a  new  employee  is  trained  rou- 
tinely by  assigning  him  to  an  experienced  employee  until  he  learns  the 
duties  he  is  expected  to  perform.  Careful  instructions  are  given  to 
guards  when  they  begin  employment,  and  meetings  are  held  periodically  at 
which   further  instructions  are  given. 
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During  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  and  November,  1954,  a  course  in 
clinical  penology  was  conducted  at  Raiford  by  Dr.  Clyde  B.  Vedder  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  University  of  Florida.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  was  to  instruct  custodial  and  administrative 
personnel  in  the  social  sciences  so  they  might  be  better  able  to  counsel 
and  advise  inmates  and  to  report  unusual  symptons  of  inmates  to  the 
proper  officials  as  circumstances  warrant  it.  The  course  contained  the 
following  subject  matter: 

1.  Mental  Hygiene  Principles 

2.  Personality-Environment 

3.  Sociological  and  Psychological  Factors  in 
Behavior  Problems 

{•<.  Physiological  Factors  in  Behavior  Problems 

l^  Psychosomatic  Maladjustments 

6.  Simple  Personality  Maladjustments 

^7.  Neurotic  Categories 

u&.  Psychotic  Categories  (organic  and  functional) 

\j^.  Psychopathic  Personality 

10.  Hospitalization  of  the  Criminally  Insane. 

At  Glades  State  Prison  Farm  there  has  been  no  formal  instruction  for 
employees.  The  guard  captain  instructs  new  guards  as  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  inmates  and  as  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  ways  and 
means  of  performing  the  duties  for  which  they  were  hired.  New  guards 
work  under  observation  until  such  time  as  they  are  considered  capable  of 
assuming  their  responsibilities  alone. 

An  informal  type  of  in-service  training  is  carried  on  at  the  Florida 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  A  new  employee  begins  by  having  an  orien- 
tation conference  with  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  Then  he  is 
required  to  spend  some  time  in  each  department  in  order  to  learn  how  the 
total  program  operates,  after  which  he  is  placed  with  an  experienced 
staff  member  and  trained  to  do  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  was  hired 
until  such  time  as  he  is  considered  capable  of  working  unassisted. 

The  superintendent  holds  weekly  meetings  with  all  key  department  heads, 
and  they,  in  turn,  hold  weekly  meetings  xvirh  the  staff  members  of  their 
respective  departments. 

Also,  a  professional  library  is  maintained  at  the  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  and  staff  members  are  urged  to  use  it. 
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SECTION    IV 
STATISTICS  RELATING   TO   FLORIDA'S   PRISON    POPULATION 

Statistics  relating  to  the  population  of  Florida's  correctional  insti- 
tutions were  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources  as  there  is  no  central 
office  where  statistical  information  relating  to  all  inmates  is  avail- 
able. Annual  Reports  of  the  Florida  Parole  Commission;  Biennial  Reports 
of  the  Prison  Division  of  the  Florida  department  of  Airiculture;  National 
Prisoner  Statistics,  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons;  and 
information  from  the  files  of  the  Florida  Parole  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  were  used  to  compile  the 
information  and  prepare  the  graphs  on  the  following  pages. 

Some  general  statements  can  be  made  regarding  the  statistical  informa- 
tion which  has  been  gathered.  The  numberof  adult  and  juvenile  offenders 
confined  in  Florida's  correctional  institutions  increased  significantly 
during  1954..  Florida  has  more  prisoners  per  100,000  civilian  population 
than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  From  30%  to  n-0%  of  the  adult  offenders 
received  in  Florida  in  the  last  seven  years  have  been  from  18  to  25 
years  of  age.  During  the  twenty  years,  1933-1952,  from  2.5%  to  6. 1%  of 
the  prisoners  received  in  Florida  each  year  have  been  convicted  of  sex 
offenses.  More  detailed  information  regarding  the  total  prison  popula- 
tion and  population  of  specific  institutions  appears  on  the  graphs  and 
in  the  explanatory  material  on  the  following  pages. 
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FLORIDA'S  PRISON  POPULATION  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
NATIONAL  PRISON  POPULATION 

The  graph  on  page  92  compares  the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  civilian 
population  in  the  State  of  Florida  with  the  number  per  100,000  in  the 
United  States.  Prisoners  in  all  state  and  federal  institutions  are 
included  in  the  U.  S.  figures.  The  broken  line  for  Florida  shows  the 
number  of  prisoners,  probationers,  and  parolees  per  100,000  in  the  State 
after  the  Parole  Commission  began  to  administer  probation  and  parole. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  in  Florida  between 
1941  and  1944-  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  impact  of  probation  and 
parole  and  partly  by  the  impact  of  World  War  II.  However,  these  were 
not  necessarily  the  only  factors  which  might  have  caused  the  decrease. 

FLORIDA'S  PRISON  POPULATION 
JANUARY  1952  -  NOVEMBER  1954. 

The  graph  on  page  96  shows  that  Florida's  total  prison  population  re- 
mained fairly  constant  during  1952  and  1953*  However,  during  1954  there 
was  a  considerable  increase.  If  the  present  trend  continues  and  no  new 
facilities  are  provided,  serious  overcrowding  of  present  facilities  can 
soon  become  a  major  problem  in  Florida's  correctional  system. 

Florida  State  Prison   (Raiford) 

The  population  of  the  Florida  State  Prison  has  followed  the  same  pattern 
as  the  total  prison  population.  The  increase  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1954  brought  the  total  up  to  1,949  inmates.  The  institution 
has  a  normal  capacity  of  about  1,500.  The  graph  on  page  97  shows  the 
recent  trend  in  population  at  Raiford. 

Road  Camps 

The  population  of  the  Road  Camps  varied  somewhat  more  than  would  seem 
normal  during  the  months  studied.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  are  36  separate  camps,  and  the  graph  on  page  98  reflects  the 
combined  variations  in  all  the  camps.  The  high  escape  rate  in  the  road 
camps  could  explain  some  of  the  variations.. 
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Glades  State  Prison  Farm 

Although  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  the  population  at  this  institu- 
tion during  the  first  eight  months  of  1952,  the  increase  during  September 
of  that  year  brought  it  back  up  to  its  former  size.  There  have  been  no 
great  variations  in  population  since  then,  but  there  is  a  slight  trend 
upward  as  can  be  seen  on  the  graph  on  page  99. 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution 

This  institution  had  a  very  gradual  increase  in  its  inmate  population 
during  1952,  1953,  and  the  greater  part  of  1954.  However,  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1954,  the  number  of  inmates 
increased  from  147  to  189.  This  increase  was  made  possible  when  a  new 
shop  building  was  completed.  The  space  vacated  when  classrooms  were 
moved  to  the  shop  building  was  converted  into  dormitory  accommodations. 
The  growth  of  the  institution  since  January,  1952,  can  be  seen  on  the 
graph  on  page  100. 

Prison  Camps  at  State  Institutions 

The  graphs  on  pages  101,  102,  and  103  show  the  variations  in  population 
of  the  prison  camps  maintained  at  the  Florida  State  Hospital  in  Chatta- 
hoochee, at  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  in  Gainesville,  and  at  the  Florida 
Industrial  School  in  Ocala.  Escapes  from  the  camps  may  also  explain 
some  of  the  variations  in  population  from  month  to  month. 

Prisoners  Confined  In  the  Florida  State  Hospital 

There  were  from  28  to  37  prisoners  confined  in  the  Florida  State  Hos- 
pital, Chattahoochee,  for  treatment  as  is  shown  on  the  graph  on  page  104. 

SEX  OFFENDERS 

The  graph  on  page  105  shows  the  number  of  prisoners  received  each  year 
from  1933  through  1952  who  were  convicted  of  sex  crimes.  There  are  no 
special  facilities  for  the  segregation  and  treatment  of  sex  offenders  in 
Florida's  correctional  system. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CURRENT  PRISON  POPULATION 

During  October  1954,  from  a  total  of  7,472  cases  in  the  files  of  the 
Florida  Parole  Commission,  a  random  sample  of  757  cases  was  taken.   The 
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cases  consisted  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  State  of  Florida 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  and  who  were,  or  could  become,  eligible 
for  parole  and  those  convicted  in  the  State  who  were  on  probation  or 
parole  at  the  time  the  sample  was  taken. 

From  data  obtained  from  the  sample  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  percentages 
listed  below  could  be  applied  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Legal  Residence  at  Time  of  Conviction: 

Florida  73% 
Out-of-State  24% 
No  Information    3% 


100% 


Place  of  Birth: 


Florida  39% 

Out-of-State  58% 

No  Information         3% 


100% 

Age  at  Time 

of 

Conviction : 

Under  : 

l8 

7% 

18- 

-21 

18% 

22- 

-25 

22% 

26- 

-35 

21% 

36- 

-45 

15% 

Over 

45 

10% 

No  In: 

formation 

1% 

Admitted  Record  at   an   Institution   for  Juvenile  Delinquents: 

In  Florida  7*4-% 

Out-of-State    3.7% 

n.1% 

Of  those  who  admitted  having  been  committed  to  an  institution  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  52.4%  had  been  in  a  Florida  institution  once; 
14.3%  had  been  in  a  Florida  institution  twice;  28.5%  had  been  in  an  out- 
of-state  institution  once;  2.4%  had  been  in  an  out-of-state  institution 
twice;  and  2.4%  had  been  in  an  out-of-state  institution  three  times. 
The  only  method  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  prior  juvenile 
records  is  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  made  in  classification  inter- 
views. Therefore,  the  percentage  of  prisoners  who  admit  having  juvenile 
records  probably  does  not    include  all   those  who   actually  have   them. 
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POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA'S  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 
JANUARY  1952  -MAY  1954. 

On  pages  108,  109,  and  110  are  graphs  showing  the  population  at  Florida's 
three  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders.  There  were  gradual  increases 
at  both  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  at  the  Forest  Hill 
Female  Correctional  Institution.  The  population  at  the  Florida  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  remained  fairly  constant.  The  school  for  boys  is 
much  larger  than  is  recommended  for  such  institutions  by  specialists  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  corrections.1  The  schools  for  girls,  however,  are 
still  well  within  size  limitations  recommended. 

Florida  Industrial  School   for  Boys 

During  the  period  January  1952  through  May  1954  the  total  population  of 
the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  increased  from436  to  650  as  shown 
on  the  graph  on  page  108.  Enrollment  figures  at  the  end  of  each  month 
were  used. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  studied  there  were  224  white  and  212  negro 
boys  at  the  institution.  On  May  31,  1954,  there  were  365  white  and  285 
negro  boys  at  the  school.  On  January  31,  1952,  51.3%  of  the  population 
was  white,  and  on  May  31,  1954,  56.1%  was  white.  Although  there  was  an 
over-all  increase  of  49%  in  population,  the  negro  population  increased 
only  34.4%  while  the  white  population  increased  62.9%  during  the  period. 

Of  the  102  boys  who  ran  away  from  the  institution  during  this  29  month 
period  84  boys,  or  82.4%,  were  white  while  18,  or  17.6%,  were  negroes. 
During  the  period  the  average  total  monthly  population  was  530.3,  and  an 
average  of  3.52  boys,  or  2/3  of  1%  per  month  ran  away.  Between  January  1, 
1952,  and  May  31,  1954,  there  were  returned  to  the  institution  79 
boys  who  had  run  away.  This  indicates  that  about  77%  of  those  who  run 
away  are  returned  to  the  school. 

1.  Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  what  the  maximum  size  or  a  Juvenile 
Institution  should  be.  Some  recommend  that  they  should  have  no  more 
than  150  Inmates  while  others  have  said  that  as  many  as  400  can  be 
adequately  provided  for  In  one  Institution.  The  present  superin- 
tendent feels  that  the  population  of  the  Florida  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  should  not  exceed  700. 
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There  were  1,231  boys  committed  to  the  institution  during  the  29  months 
while   only  937   were  discharged  during    this    time. 

Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

At  the  end  of  January  1952  the  population  of  the  Florida  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  was  93.  On  May  31,  1954,  there  were  95  girls  at  the 
school.  The  population  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  this  29-month 
period  as  can  be  seen  on  the  graph  on  page  109. 

During  this  time  183  girls  ran  away  from  the  institution.  This  was  an 
average  of  6.31  girls  per  month.  Out  of  an  average  monthly  population 
of  92.34  girls,  an  average  of  6.83%  per  month  ran  away.  During  the 
period,  there  were  returned  to  the  school  173  girls  who  had  run  away. 
This  indicates  that  about  94.5%  of   those  who  run  away  are  returned. 

There  were  200  girls  committed  to  the  institution  and  183  discharged 
during  the  ^9-month  period. 

Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution 

Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution  began  operation  in  December 
1952.  At  the  end  of  May  1954  there  were  87  negro  girls  in  the  institu- 
tion. Population  figures  at  the  end  of  each  month  from  December  1952 
through  May  1954.  are  shown  graphically  on  page  110. 

Out  of  an  average  monthly  population  of  55.5  girls,  an  average  of  3.38 
girls,  or  6.1%,  per  month  ran  away.  Of  the  61  girls  who  ran  away  during 
the  18-month  period,   51  or  83.6%  were  returned   to  the  school. 

There  was  an  almost  steady  increase  in  population  during  the  first  18 
months  this  school  was  in  operation.  A  total  of  129  girls  was  committed 
to  the  institution  during  this  time,  or  an  average  of  7.16  girls  per 
month.  No  one  was  discharged  from  Forest  Hill  until  July  1953 ,  and  from 
that  time  until  May  31,  1954*  30  girls,  or  an  average  of  2.72  per  month, 
were  released. 
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SECTION  V 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  SEGREGATION 

Classification  has  been  described,  in  a  narrow  sense,  as  a  system  in 
which  the  only  purpose  is  to  classify  prisoners  into  types  and  to  segregate 
similar  types  into  separate  institutions.  However,  classification,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  means  much  more.  It  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
organized  procedure  and  method  of  obtaining  all  the  relevant  information 
available  about  prisoners,  analyzing  the  information,  formulating  indi- 
vidual treatment  and  training  programs  for  prisoners  based  on  this  knowl- 
edge, changing  programs  when  necessary  in  the  light  of  new  developments, 
and  thereby  preparing  prisoners  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
society  when  they  are  released. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  three  general  types  of 
classification  systems.  Some  states  have  a  classification  clinic  or 
bureau  which  operates  as  a  diagnostic  unit  within  a  correctional  insti- 
tution. The  function  of  the  professional  personnel  of  the  unit  is 
limited  to  making  a  diagnostic  report  with  recommendations.  However, 
administrative  authorities  are  not  required  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions. Under  this  system  there  is  no  assurance  that  training  and  treat- 
ment will  meet  inmate  needs  which  have  been  discovered  through  diagnosis. 

The  more  usual  type  system  is  that  in  which  both  professional  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  are  members  of  a  classification  committee  which 
makes  recommendations.  The  professional  staff  makes  the  diagnoses,  but 
the  total  staff  formulates  programs  based  on  them.  The  executive  head 
of  the  institution,  or  his  authorized  representative,  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  decisions  of  the  committee  are  official  and 
binding  upon  those  who  must  place  them  into  effect.  A  criticism  of  this 
type  system  is  that  it  makes  diagnosis  secondary  to  administration. 
However,  this  type  system  is  being  used  satisfactorily  in  some  of  the 
more  progressive  correctional  systems  in  the  country. 

The  third  and  most  recently  developed  system  of  classification  is  one  in 
which  all  adult  offenders,  or  at  least  all  male  offenders,  are  committed 
to  a  central  receiving  institution  for  study,  classification,  and  for 
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recommendations  as  to  training  and  treatment  for  each  prisoner  at  a 
particular  institution.  In  this  system  it  is  necessary  to  have  diag- 
nostic personnel  at  each  of'  the  treatment  institutions  to  revise  pro- 
grams when  necessary  due  to  changing  needs  of  inmates.  It  also  presup- 
poses a  classification  organization  in  the  various  treatment  institutions 
which  will  follow  through  on  the  recommendations  made  at  the  reception 
center.  This  classification  system  permits  greater  specialization  in 
diagnosis;  however,  costs  make  it  prohibitive  except  in  the  larger 
states. 

The  theory  behind  classification  is  that  the  causes  of  criminal  behavior 
are  sometimes  multiple  and  that  they  vary  greatly  among  individual 
offenders.  Therefore,  it  is  felt  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  an  offender 
is  necessary  before  an  intelligent  decision  can  be  made  regarding  his 
needs. 

There  are  several  ways  to  gain  knowledge  about  prisoners — testing, 
interviews,  observation,  and  correspondence.  A  staff  of  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  psychology,  sociology  or  social  work,  psychiatry, 
education,  recreation,  and  religion  is  necessary  to  assemble  and  interpret 
the  data  obtained  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  treatment.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  segregate  new  inmates  from  the 
regular  prison  population  until  diagnoses  have  been  made  and  programs 
have  been  planned  for  them. 

■ 

Classification  is  designed  not  only  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  but  also 
to  improve  custody,  discipline,  work  assignments,  officer  and  inmate 
morale,  and  the  use  of  training  opportunities.  Also,  the  diagnostic 
data,  progress  reports,  and  other  information  compiled  on  each  prisoner 
while  he  is  in  custody  can  be  used  to  assist  in  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  institutions  and  the  correctional  system  as  a  whole. 

The  only  law  Florida  has  in  regard  to  classification  of  prisoners  is 
that  which  requires  male  felons  to  be  classified  each  month  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  doing  a  reasonable  day's  work  at 
manual  labor  as  described  on  page  5  of  this  report. 

There  are  several  provisions   in   the  statutes  which  provide  for  segrega- 
tion  by  sex   and   race.      White  and  negro  convicts  who  are  worked  on   the 
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public  roads  must  be  worked  in  separate  squads  and  confined  in  separate 
vans,  stockades,  or  other  structures.  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
white  prisoners  are  kept  at  18  of  the  road  camps,  and  negro  prisoners 
are  kept  at  the  other  18  camps.  At  the  State  Prison,  white  prisoners 
must  be  kept  in  separate  apartments  from  negro  prisoners  at  night  and  at 
all  other  times  when  not  at  work.  Also,  separate  quarters  must  be  pro- 
vided for  female  convicts  at  the  State  Prison.  A  separate  institution 
for  female  offenders  has  been  provided  for  by  law,  and  it  is  planned 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  end  of  1955. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  segregation  of  juvenile  offenders  by  sex  when 
the  laws  were  passed  creating  the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and 
the  Florida  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  Also,  Florida  law  requires 
separate  facilities  for  and  the  segregation  of  white  and  colored  inmates 
at  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  Segregation  of  the  races  is  main- 
tained for  female  juvenile  offenders  through  the  maintenance  of  separate 
institutions,  one  for  white  and  one  for  negro  inmates. 

Apalachee  Correctional  Institution  has  made  it  possible  to  segregate 
youthful  white  male  offenders  who  appear  to  be  amenable  to  rehabilitation. 

There  is  within  a  separate  walled  enclosure  a  small  maximum  security 
unit  at  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford.  This  unit  is  used  to  confine  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  death  and  those  who  are  being  punished.  Also, 
there  are  facilities  at  the  State  Prison  for  the  segregation  of  inmates 
who  have  tuberculosis. 

Although  Florida  law  does  not  provide  for  a  classification  system  for 
its  prisoners,  some  elements  of  such  a  system  are  to  be  found  at  the 
State  Prison  at  Raiford,  where  all  new  inmates  are  received.  The  clas- 
sification program  at  the  State  Prison  is  seriously  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  qualified  personnel  and  adequate  facilities.  There  is  a  manual 
of  instructions  for  new  prisoners  at  the  State  Prison,  and  the  classifi- 
cation procedure  is  described  therein.  When  new  inmates  arrive  they  are 
registered  by  the  identification  office,  issued  clothing  and  assigned  to 
cells.  Within  a  week  after  arrival,  they  are  interviewed  by  the  regis- 
tration officer  at  which  time  they  are  photographed,  fingerprinted,  and 
examined  for  identifying  marks  and  scars.   The  following  day,  officers 
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of  the  department  of  records  and  personnel  interview  the  new  inmates  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  short  biographical  and  criminal  history. 
Inmates  are  required  at  this  time  to  select  as  many  as  four  immediate 
relatives  with  whom  they  will  be  allowed  to  correspond.  Once  a  week  all 
new  inmates  who  arrived  during  the  previous  week  are  given  complete 
physical  examinations  by  the  prison  physician.  During  one  afternoon 
each  week  the  educational  director  interviews  new  prisoners  relative  to 
their  educational  needs  and  desires.  Also,  at  this  time,  psychological 
tests  are  given  to  determine  the  prisoners'  aptitudes  for  various  kinds 
of  work  and  study.  New  inmates  are  also  interviewed  by  the  prison  chap- 
lain to  discuss  religious  training,  church  preference,  and  plans  for 
each  individual's  religious  life. 

When  the  admission  routine  has  been  completed  for  new  prisoners,  they 
are  given  a  work  assignment  by  the  classification  committee.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent, the  assistant  captain  of  the  guard,  the  supervisor  of  the  women's 
division,  the  director  of  the  identification  department,  the  director  of 
personnel  and  classification,  the  physician,  the  dentist,  and  the  chap- 
lain. The  parole  officer  assigned  to  the  prison  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  original  work  assignment  made  by  the  committee  is 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  is  regarded  as  a  probationary 
period  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  conduct,  attitude,  and  aptitude 
of  the  prisoner.  Staff  members  are  required  to  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  committee  showing  the  progress  of  the  prisoners  in  their  work  assign- 
ments and  conduct.  All  recommendations  for  changes  in  work  assignments 
must  be  addressed  to  the  committee,  which  makes  all  changes. 

In  addition  to  making  work  assignments  within  the  State  Prison  at  Raiford, 
the  classification  committee  also  decides  which  prisoners  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  State  Road  Department,  the  Apalachee  Correctional  Insti- 
tution, Glades  State  Prison  Farm,  and  the  institutional  prison  camps. 
The  committee  also  confers  with  the  Parole  Commission,  when  requested  to 
do  so,  in  regard  to  cases  being  considered  for  parole. 
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SECTION  Vt 
PARDON,  PROBATION,  AND  PAROLE 

PARDON 

Pardon  is  an  act  of  the  executive  branch  of  government  which  exempts  the 
individual  from  the  punishment  the  law  inflicts  for  a  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  restores  his  rights  of  citizenship  when  it  is  unconditional. 

In  the  State  of  Florida  the  power  to  grant  pardons,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  or  impeachment,  is  vested  in  the  Pardon  Board,  which  is  composed 
of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  An  affirmative  vote  by  a 
majority  of  the  members,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  Governor,  is  required 
to  grant  a  pardon.  The  Governor  may  suspend  execution  of  sentence  upon 
a  person  convicted  of  treason  and  report  it  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  shall  either  pardon,  direct  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  or  grant  a  further  reprieve.  If,  however,  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  fail  or  refuse  to  make  final  disposition  of  the  case,  the 
sentence  shall  be  enforced  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governor  may 
direct.  In  addition  to  the  granting  of  pardons,  the  Pardon  Board  may 
remit  fines  and  forfeitures  and  commute  punishment.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Florida  Parole  Commission  to  furnish  the  Pardon  Board  with  full  in- 
formation on  persons  under  consideration  for  pardon,  commutation  of 
sentence,  or  remission  of  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  Board  may  impose  such  conditions,  limitations.,  and  restric- 
tions thereon  as  it  deems  proper.  A  full  pardon  in  the  State  of  Florida 
restores  all  rights  of  citizenship  enjoyed  by  an  individual  prior  to  his 
conviction,  whether  the  pardon  is  granted  before  or  after  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence  or  payment  of  the  penalty. 

PROBATION 

After  the  court  has  found  an  individual  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  judge  may 
either  sentence  him  or  place  him  on  probation.  Probation  is  the  word 
used  to  describe  the  status  of  an  individual  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  and  for  whom  the  court  has  suspended  sentence  for  a  definite 
period  of  time  during  which  the  individual  must  fulfill  certain  condi- 
tions  imposed  by  the  court.      Probation   can   help  an  offender  become  a 
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law-abiding  citizen  without  subjecting  him  to  the  stigma  of  imprisonment 
and  without  taking  him  away  from  the  family  and  community  life  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  Usually,  an  offender  is  not  placed  on  probation  until  a 
complete  investigation  has  been  made  and  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
court  that  probation  will  best  serve  society  and  the  individual  concerned. 
Also,  persons  placed  on  probation  are  usually  placed  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  a  probation  officer,  a  government  employee  whose 
duty  is  to  supervise  a  group  of  probationers.  He  not  only  must  see  to 
it  that  those  assigned  to  him  fulfill  the  conditions  and  terms  of  their 
probation,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  counsel  them  and  assist  them  in 
solving  their  day-to-day  problems. 

In  Florida,  when  an  individual  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  which  is 
not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment,  the  court  may  determine 
whether  or  not  the  offender  shall  be  placed  on  probation.  Prior  to  such 
determination  the  court  may  refer  the  case  to  the  Florida  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  an  investigation  and  recommendation.  The  Commission  is  required 
to  make  a  written  report  to  the  court  giving  the  circumstances  of  the 
offense,  the  criminal  record,  the  social  history,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  defendant,  together  with  its  recommendation.  The  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  stay  and  suspend  sentence  and  place  the  convicted 
person  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Parole  Commission  for 
the  duration  of  his  probation.  The  graph  on  page  123  shows  the  number 
of  pre-sentence  reports  submitted  to  the  courts  during  the  calendar 
years  194.2  through  1954  • 

The  Florida  Parole  Commission  was  created  in  1941  and  is  composed  of 
three  members.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Commission 
a  person  must  be  a  Florida  citizen  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  at 
least  ten  years  and  who  by  his  knowledge  of  penology  and  social  welfare 
is  qualified  to  efficiently  perform  the  duties  required.  Appointment  is 
made  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  from  a  list  of 
ten  eligibles  who  have  been  examined  and  investigated  by  an  examining 
board  consisting  of  five  persons  having  special  knowledge  of  penal  treat- 
ment and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  examining  board  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions.  Each 
parole  commissioner  must  be  appointed  from  the  three  eligibles  having 
the  highest  rank  on  the  list.  A  list  of  eligibles  expires  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 
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The  original  members  of  the  Parole  Commission  were  appointed  for  terms 
of  two,  four,  and  six  years;  and  thereafter  members  have  been  appointed 
for  6-year  terms.  Members  may  be  reappointed  without  taking  another 
examination.  Appointments  to  the  Commission  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Members  may  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State 
Institutions  for  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  neglect  of  duty,  commission 
of  a  felony,  drunkenness,  or  incompetency.  However,  all  removals  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  consent. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  select  from  their  number  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  who  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Commission  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  its  governance,  including 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  and  rules  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  its  employees.  It  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  it  may  in  its  discretion  discharge  them.  Employees  must 
be  Florida  citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
immediately  prior  to  employment,  except  when  no  person  can  be  found  in 
the  State  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications. 

All  appointments  to  full-time  positions  in  which  a  special  knowledge  of 
penology,  social  welfare,  or  correctional  supervision  is  necessary  must 
be  filled  by  the  Commission  from  a  list  of  eligibles  except  in  an  emer- 
gency when  a  provisional  appointment  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  which  appointment  may  not  be  renewed.  The  list  of  eligibles  is 
based  on  the  results  of  a  competitive  oral  or  written  examination  pre- 
pared and  conducted  by  the  Commission  or  at  its  direction.  Lists  remain 
in  force  for  two  years  unless  exhausted  within  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Lists  are  ranked  by  relative  fitness  of  applicants,  and  each  appointment 
must  be  made  from  the  three  persons  standing  highest  on  the  list. 

No  member  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Parole  Commission  may  engage  in 
any  other  business  or  profession,  hold  any  other  public  office,  or 
actively  engage  in  political  activities. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Parole  Commission  to  keep  records  of  all  pro- 
bationers referred  to  it  and  to  cooperate  with  the  courts  in  supervising 
them  and  making  reports  to  the  courts  as  directed.  The  graph  on  page  124 
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shows  the  number  of  persons  placed  on  probation  for  the  calendar  years 
1942  through  1954. 

Probation  may  not  extend  more  than  two  years  beyond  the  maximum  term  for 
which  a  person  might  have  been  sentenced  but  may  be  for  a  lesser  period 
of  time.  The  court  may  in  its  discretion  modify  the  terms  and  conditions 
or  period  of  probation. 

If  a  probationer  materially  violates  his  probation,  any  parole  or  pro- 
bation officer  may  arrest  him  without  warrant  and  return  him  to  the 
court  granting  his  probation.  The  probationer  is  given  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  after  such  hearing  the  court  may  revoke,  modify,  or  continue 
the  probation.  If  probation  is  revoked  the  court  may  impose  any  sentence 
it  might  have  imposed  prior  to  granting  probation.  No  deduction  from  the 
sentence  may  be  made  for  any  time  spent  on  probation. 

PAROLE 

If  a  convicted  person  has  been  sentenced  to  prison  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  be  released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 

Release  before  expiration  of  sentence  may  occur  through  the  operation  of 
a  "good-conduct  time"  law  which  automatically  reduces  the  time  a  prisoner 
must  serve  so  long  as  there  are  no  misconduct  charges  sustained  against 
him.  In  Florida,  five  days  per  month  are  given  during  the  first  two 
years,  ten  days  per  month  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  fifteen 
days  per  month  thereafter.  Serious  misconduct  can  cause  a  prisoner  to 
lose  the  "gain-time"  accumulated  prior  to  the  misconduct.  Prisoners 
serving  life  sentences  are  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  commutation  of  sentence  to  a  term  of  years  after  they  have  served 
ten  years  with  no  misconduct  and  a  good  prison  record.  If  commutation 
is  granted  by  the  Pardon  Board  he  may  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  "gain- 
time"  law  unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Pardon  Board.  In  Florida, 
when  a  prisoner  is  released  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  be- 
cause of  accumulated  "gain-time"  he  is  not  placed  under  supervision  un- 
til his  sentence  would  have  normally  expired  as  is  done  in  some  juris- 
dictions. He  is  unconditionally  released. 

Another  way  in  which  a  prisoner  may  be  released  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence  is  by  the  granting  of  parole.  Parole    is  allowing  a 
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prisoner  to  serve  a  portion  of  his  sentence  outside  the  prison.  There 
are  usually  certain  terms  and  conditions  which  must  be  met  by  the  parolee 
during  his  parole.  He  is  given  a  measure  of  freedom  and  is  helped  to 
make  an  adjustment  to  community  living  by  being  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  parole  officer.  Parole,  in  order  to  be  most  effective, 
should  be  granted  when  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  offender  reveals  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  he  can  best  make  an  adjustment  to  society. 

The  Florida  Parole  Commission,  in  addition  to  making  pre-sentence  inves- 
tigations and  supervising  probationers,  has  the  quasi-judicial  function 
of  granting  paroles  and  the  responsibility  of  parole  supervision.  The 
graph  on  page  125  shows  the  number  of  prisoners  placed  on  parole  for  the 
calendar  years  1942  through  1954.  \ 

Parole  is  granted  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Commission  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  prisoner.  Before  considering  a  person  for  parole  the 
Commission  examines  all  information  available  relating  to  that  person, 
including  the  record  of  his  stay  in  prison.  It  may  make  such  investi- 
gation as  it  deems  necessary  to  become  fully  informed.  Thereafter,  the 
Commission  determines  whether  the  prisoner  is  to  be  granted  parole.  The 
graph  on  page  126  shows  the  number  of  pre-parole  reports  prepared  during 
the  calendar  years  1942  through  19S4-  A  majority  vote  of  the  Commission 
is  required  to  place  a  person  on  parole.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
parole  are  determined  by  the  Commission. 

Every  person  in  the  State  of  Florida  who  has'  been  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  whose  sentence  or  sentences  total  twelve  months  or  more  and 
who  is  confined  in  a  jail  or  prison  and  has  served  not  less  than  six 
months  of  his  term,  is  eligible  for  consideration  by  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  parole,  provided  his  prison  record  is  good.  If  the  sentence  is 
eighteen  months  or  less,  he  is  eligible  for  consideration  after  serving 
one  third  of  the  term  if  his  record  is  good. 

Every  person  in  the  State  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  con- 
fined in  a  jail  or  prison  and  who  has  served  not  less  than  six  months  of 
his  term  and  whose  prison  record  is  good  shall  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Parole  Commission  for  parole.  If  the  sentence  is  eighteen 
months  or  less  he  becomes  eligible  after  serving  one  third  of  his  term 
provided  hi<^  prison  record  is  good. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  obtain  and  keep  in  its  permanent 
records  information  as  complete  as  may  be  practicably  available  on  every 
person  who  may  become  subject  to  parole.  The  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  keep  similar  records  on  persons  who  may  be  placed  on  probation 
or  who  may  become  subject  to  pardon  and  commutation  of  sentence. 

If  any  member  of  the  Parole  Commission  believes  that  a  parolee  has 
lapsed  into  criminal  ways  or  materially  violated  his  parole,  he  may  issue 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  When  a  parole  officer  believes  a  parolee  has 
materially  violated  his  parole,  he  may  arrest  him  without  a  warrant. 
The  Commission  then  holds  a  hearing  and  determines  whether  there  has  been 
a  violation.  Then  it  enters  an  order  to  revoke  parole  and  to  return  the 
person  to  prison  to  complete  his  sentence,  enters  an  order  to  reinstate 
parole,  or  enters  such  other  order  as  it  may  deem  proper.  No  time  served 
on  parole  can  be  deducted  from  the  original  sentence  if  the  parolee  is 
returned  to  prison,  and  he  forfeits  all  "gain-time"  earned  up  to  the 
date  of  his  release  on  parole.  However,  he  may  accumulate  "gain-time" 
from  the  date  he  is  returned  to  prison. 

No  person  placed  on  parole  shall  be  discharged  therefrom  until  the  expi- 
ration of  his  sentence  or  until  he  has  been  pardoned.  However,  he  may 
be  relieved  of  making  reports  and  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the  State  or 
country  if  the  Parole  Commission  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  his  own 
best  interest  and  for  the  best  interest  of  society. 

If  the  Parole  Commission  feels  that  a  parolee  deserves  a  pardon  or  com- 
mutation of  sentence,  it  may  recommend  such  action  to  the  Pardon  Board. 

JUVENILE  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 

Parole  and  probation  for  juvenile  offenders  in  the  State  of  Florida  are 
administered  by  the  juvenile  courts,  where  such  courts  exist;  and  parole 
from  the  industrial  schools  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  State  Institutions  through  the  schools. 

INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

All  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  accepted  the  Interstate  Compact  for 
the  Supervision  of  Parolees  and  Probationers.  It  is  an  agreement  where- 
by all  states  assume  certain  responsibilities  for  the  supervision  of 
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parolees  and  probationers  from  other  states  and  in  return  secure  super- 
vision of  their  own  parolees  and  probationers  located  in  other  states. 

POPULATION  ACTS  AFFECTING  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE  IN  FLORIDA 

When  the  parole  and  probation  law  was  passed  in  1941  there  were  two 
counties,  Dade  and  Duval,  who  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Probation  and  parole  are  governed  by  population  acts,  and  the  pro- 
bation and  parole  of f icer  of  each  county  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
paid  by  the  county. 

Also,  the  1941  act  affected  Hillsborough  and  Palm  Beach  Counties  to  the 
extent  that  although  the  Parole  Commission  selects  their  probation  and 
parole  officers,  the  counties  pay  their  salaries. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  existing  population  acts  relating  to 
the  appointment  and  compensation  of  probation  and  parole  officers  that 
the  counties  of  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough,  Escambia,  Palm  Beach,  Orange, 
Polk,  and  Pinellas  may  now  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  general 
law  passed  in  1941. 

WORK  LOAD  OF  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE  SUPERVISORS 

The  State  of  Florida  is  divided  into  16  districts  for  the  supervision  of 
probationers  and  parolees.  Four  of  the  districts  have  two  supervisors 
each,  and  the  remaining  districts  have  one  each.  The  supervisor  in 
Palm  Beach  County  and  the  two  supervisors  in  Hillsborough  County  are 
paid  by  their  respective  counties.  Those  in  the  remaining  districts  are 
paid  by  the  Parole  Commission.  Also,  the  Parole  Commission  employs  an 
institutional  supervisor  who  works  full  time  for  the  Commission  at  the 
Florida  State  Prison  in  Raiford.  There  are  20  supervisors  who  are  carry- 
ing the  probation  and  parole  case  load,  which  was  2,290  as  of  December 
31,  1954..  This  is  an  average  case  load  of  114.5  per  supervisor.  The 
combined  case  load  of  probationers  and  parolees  has  increased  each  year 
since  1942  with  the  exception  of  1952  when  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 
This  can  be  seen  on  the  graph  on  page  127.  The  supervisors  also  conduct 
pre-sentence  investigations  for  the  courts.  There  were  961  pre-sentence 
reports  submitted  to  the  courts  during  the  calendar  year  1954 .  It  is  a 
generally  accepted  standard  that  an  off icer  engaged  in  supervision  should 
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carry  no  more  than  so  to  75  cases  at  one  time,  and  one  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  making  investigations  should  not  be  required  to  make  more  than 
IS  complete  investigations  per  month. 

COSTS 

During  1953  the  Parole  Commission  estimated  that  it  cost  27  cents  per 
day  per  person  on  probation  and  parole.  During  the  fiscal  year  1952-53 
the  cost  per  day  of  maintaining  a  prisoner  at  the  State  Prison  in  Radford 
was  $1.43)  excluding  capital  outlay  costs  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
items  produced  or  manufactured  at  the  prison. 
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FLORIDA  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 


1.  That  there  be  created  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  State  Institutions  a  Department  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Corrections. 

2.  That  the  Department  be  administered  by  a  Director  employed,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  on  the  basis  of  an  examination; 
that  his  age  at  the  time  of  appointment  shall  be  not  less  than  35 
nor  more  than  50  years;  that  his  qualifications  shall  include  at 
least  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  administration  of 
adult  correctional  institutions,  an  established  record  of  high 
character,  and  education  at  least  equivalent  to  college  graduation; 
that  he  be  paid  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum;  and  that  he  shall  not 
be  discharged  without  public  hearing,  unless  he  shall  waive  his 
right  thereto. 


b^\ 


That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  be  authorized 
to  establish  by  regulation  (1)  a  system  of  employee  selection  pro- 
viding for  appointment  pursuant  to  examination  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ifications and  (2)lprovisions  for  promotions,  demotions,  separation 
for  cause  af ter-^freasonable  provisional  period,  leave,  job  classi- 
fication,  in-service  training,  and  uniform  salary  schedules. 

<i.  That  the  Department  consist  of  two  major  divisions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs  relating  to  corrections  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  such  other  units  for  maintenance  of  records,  management,  and 
essential  programs  and  services  as  may  be  determined  by  the  direc- 
tor with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
State  Institutions. 

5.  That  a  classification  or  reception  center  be  established  to  be  loca- 
ted at  the  Florida  State  Prison  at  Raiford,  such  center  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Division  of  Corrections. 

6.  That  all  road  camps  now  established  shall  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Division  of  Corrections  which  camps  shall  be  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Corrections  and  used  for  such  purposes  relating  to 
highways,  park  improvements,  forestry  development  and  conservation 
as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 


7.  That  such  camps  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  In- 
stitutions being  given  authority  to  enter  into  agreement  with  the 
State  Road  Department,  the  Forestry  Department ,  the  State  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historic  Memorials,  and  such  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions as  might  use  the  services  of  the  inmates;  providing,  it  is 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  State  Institutions  that  such  services  will  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  welfare  of  the  inmate  or  the  interests  of  the  State 
in  a  program  of  re nab i lit at ion • 

8.  That  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  the  budget  of  any  agency  or  institution  for  the  services  of 
inmates  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  insti- 
tution and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institu- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  costs  of  such  services  to  the  Department 
of  Corrections  or  the  value  of  such  services  to  the  agency  or  insti- 
tution, whichever  shall  be  lower. 

9.  That  the  Division  of  Corrections  in  addition  to  the  Reception  Center 
and  Road  and  Conservation  Camps  shall  consist  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Raiford,  Glades  State  Prison  Farm,  the  Apalachee  Correctional  Insti- 
tution, the  Women's  Prison,  and  such  other  adult  institutions  as  the 
Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  provide. 

10.  That  an  advisory  Council  on  Adult  Corrections  and  Prison  Industries 
be  authorized  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  fivenormore  than  nine 
members  designated  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institu- 
tions which  Advisory  Council  shall  ccnsult  with  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  State  Institutions  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  on  correctional  programs  and  prison  industries.  That  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Council  by  virtue  of  background  and  experi- 
ence shall  be  considered  a  representative  of  management  and  at  least 
one  member  by  virtue  of  background  and  experience  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  representative  of  labor.  At  least  two  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  and  in- 
terest  in  problems   related   to  adult   corrections. 


>,. 


That  the  industrial  program  be  expanded  to  provide  training  facili- 
ties for  persons  confined  in  any  of  the  institutions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Corrections  and  Prison  Industries  and  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Commissi oners  of  State  Institutions. 


12.  That  a  State-use  law  be  passed  requiring  agencies  and  departments  of 
State  Government  and  counties  and  municipalities  to  purchase  items 
used  by  them  and  which  may  be  produced  as  a  part  of  a  prison  indus- 
tries program,  provided  price  and  quality  shall  compare  favorably 
with  such  items  available  in  the  open  market. 

13.  That  the  Division  of  Youth  Services  be  made  responsible  for  a  program 
of  juvenile  probation  and  parole  on  a  state-wide  basis,  and  for  the 
operation  of  training  schools  or  other  institutions  for  juveniles; 
such  Division  to  be  headed  by  a  competent  person  who  by  training  and 
experience  is  qualified  to  handle  problems  associated  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  institutional  management. 

iq..  The  Division  of  Youth  Services  shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
the  Forest  Hill  Female  Correctional  Institution,  and  such  child 
guidance  clinics  or  other  institutions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
authorized  by  the  Legislature. 

15.  That  the  Florida  Children's  Commission  constitute  a  Youth  Advisory 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  State  Institutions,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections, 
and  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Services  on  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  and  the  establishment  of  such  child  guidance  clinics,  other 
institutions  and  juvenile  probation  and  parole  districts  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  shall  be  necessary. 

16.  That  the  law  with  reference  to  the  commitment  of  drug  addicts  to  the 
State  Prison  at  Raiford  be  revised  to  provide  for  commitment  of  such 
cases  to  such  other  State  institutions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  that  the  Director  be  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
transfer  addicted  or  tubercular  prisoners  to  appropriate  institu- 
tions for  treatment. 
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